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Part | 
BOOK REVIEWS 


CONTENTS Page 

Explanation... 5 

Section 1—Classified Contents... 7 

Section 2—Book Reviews 11 
EXPLANATION 


Part I contains reviews of the principal books pane f accessioned 
which are of technical or professional interest. Accompanied by the table 
of contents of the book under consideration, each review purposes to in- 
dicate, “‘. . . in general terms what the prospective reader may expect to 
find in the subject matter and the degree of authoritativeness of the con- 
tents; it cites any valuable information or conclusions presented, together 
with such comments of the reviewer as may be helpful. The objective is 
that the review determine, for one engaged in study, research, or cultural 
reading, whether the volume in question will contribute to the end sought’’ 
(Instruction Circular No. 1). The publication of these reviews is designed 
to aid the School personnel in selecting from the Library accessions those 
works which will best suit their purposes. A reference to Section 1—Classi- 
fied Contents, will enable the reader to choose for investigation such books 
as promise to be of interest. 

The works reviewed in the RCMW by no means exhaust the books and 
documents received by the Library, many of which—though of consider- 
able merit and interest—cannot be scheduled for review by instructors 
because of pressure of other work. The complete list of accessions is pub- 
lished at intervals in the LIBRARY BULLETIN. 


Section 1 
CLASSIFIED CONTENTS 
to 
Book Reviews 


General Arrangement.—Book reviews are arranged in sequence of 
classification symbols; this results in grouping books upon a particular 


subject. 


Military Classification 
M0 WAR PEACE 
M 007 INTERNATIONAL LAW 
Percy: Maritime trade in war. 


M 2 ARMIES OF THE WORLD 
M 207 Mivitary Law 
Whitton: Service trials and tragedi 


M 4 ARMS AND SERVICES 
M 403 BrRANCHES—Topics IN COMMON 


Infantry Journal: The Officers’ guide. 
Boots @ Soldier Ridi Riding School: Boots and saddles 


M 407 ARTILLERY 
Becker: Infanterie-Artillerie dans Vattaque. Liaison et fusion 


M 5 FIELD FORCES 
M 504 THEATER OF OPERATIONS 


France. Ministere de la Guerre: struction provisoire sur Csaneutien « - 
communications et des ele militalres en temps de guerre... 


M 506 Larce UNITS 
Field Service Regulations 


Great Britain. War Office: Field service regulations. Vol. I!: Operations. 


M 9 MILITARY HISTORY BIOGRAPHY 
M 937 RoME 
Jelusich: Caesar. 


M 9403 War 
A—General topics Bibliography 


Cru: Temoins. Essai d’analyse et de critique des souvenirs de combattants 


edites en Francais de 1915 a 1928. 


B—Special topics Fiction Personal narratives 
Faulkner: Soldiers’ pa 


pay 
Fredenburg: Soldiers march 


rant: Letters from Ar dd 


Purdom: Everyman at war 
Bréger: Pillbox 17. The story of a comradeship-i 


Barkley: No hard re 
Viereck: Spreading germs of hate 


C—Civil History 
Emin: Turkey in the World War 


Margalith: The international dat 


E—General military history Commanders 
Woods: Colossal blunders of the war 


Liddell Hart: The real war.. 


Crozier: A brass hat in No Man’s Land... 


Watson: The biography of President von Hindenburg 


. 13 


14 


...... 4 
19 
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G—aArms and Services 


330 


Cox: An appraisal of American b 

National Industrial Conference Board: A ploture of world economic conditions 
at the beginning of 1930. 

Patterson: World’s dil 

Grinko: The five-year plan of the Soviet Union 


Infantry 
Sassoon: of an » officer 
Artillery 
Brooks: As | saw i 26 
Herzog: Helmets; eee battle of the Marne 26 
H—Military Conduct of the War in the Field 
Schwarte: War lessons in examples taken from the World War. (Translation 
from the German) 26 
J—Campaigns and battles 
Palat: La Grande Guerre sur le Front Occidental. Tomes XIII & XIV... 27 
Germany. Reichsarchiv: Schlachten des Weltkrieges. Band 24, 25, 26: Das 
Marnedrama 1914.. 82 
Germany. Reichsarchiv: Sehlachten ” Weltkrieges. Band31: Die Tankschlacht 
bei Cambrai, 20.-29. November 1917. 34 
Otto: The battle at Blanc Mont. 37 
Hume: How Italy won the Great War. 38 
Salmon: Les Operations en 1914 sur le front oriental 38 
Schwarz: La Defense d’ Ivangorod en 1914-1915 38 
Elze: T. berg; das d he Heer von 1914 38 
M 942 GREAT BRITAIN Biography 
Bacon: The life of Lord Fisher of Kilverst 40 
Ballard: Kitchener 40 
Forester: Lord Nelson 41 
M 943 GERMANY Biography 
Goldsmith: Frederick the Great 41 
Hegemann: Frederick the Great. 41 
M 944 France Biography 
Fisher: Napol 42 
Johnston: Napol 42 
M 946 Spain Peninsular War 
Oman: A history of the Peninsular War. Vol. VI 43 
M 9517 CHINA Mongols 
Vladimirtsov: The life of Chingis-Khan (Genghis-Khan) 43 
M 973 UNITED STATES 
Biography 
Cutting: Jefferson Davis, political soldi 46 
Winston: High stakes and hair trigger. Life of Jefferson Davis. 47 
thingham: Washington, C in Chief 47 
Civil War 
Sheppard: Bedford Forrest, the Confederacy’s greatest cavalry: 48 
Hesseltine: Civil War prisons; a study in war psychology 49 
/ Meade: With Meade at Gettysburg. 49 
Spanish-American War 
King: Letters of a volunteer in the Spanish-American War. 50 
General Classification 
3 SOCIOLOGY 
327 FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Young: The international relati of M huria 50 


53 


50 
51 
53 
= 
| 


Book Reviews—Classified Contents 


4 PHILOLOGY LANGUAGE 


Hills & Ford: First Spanish course 53 
9 HISTORY BIOGRAPHY GEOGRAPHY 
Gibbons: Wider horizons. The new map of the world 54 
951 CHINA 
Abend: Tortured China 55 
973 UNITED STATES 
Biography 


Einstein: Roosevelt, his mind in action 56 


\ 


Section 2 
BOOK REVIEWS 


MILITARY 
Percy, Lord Eustace——Maritime trade in war. Lectures 
a of the seas. 1930. 007-C5 


ONTENTS: Preface; Introductory; “Pact and covenant; Blockade and stein 
a. control; The need for a fresh start; Possible solutions. 


Five lectures (and introduction) before Institute of Politics, Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, 1929. 

There is no international legal code covering the various phases of 
blockade and contraband in war. The author’s solution: A survey of 
the whole field of international maritime law in time of war, by representa- 
tives of British Commonwealth and the United States (impossible with 
greater number of nations); this committee to prepare a tentative draft 
of new legislation to be put before nations of the world for discussion and 
amendment with a view to its final approval in some form. This adopted 
code is then to be enforced by the Council of the League or the World 


urt. 
The author suggests the legal principle that ‘‘the party who is willing 
to submit his claim to judicial determination shall have wider rights as a 
belligerent than the party who refuses such submission.” J.C. WHITCOMB. 


Whitton, Lieutenant-Colonel F.E.—Service trials and tragedies. 
London, 1930 M 207-C.42-E2 
CONTENTS: Preface; Benbow and his captains; The runaway Lieutenant-Colonel Fritz; 
The execution of Admiral Byng; Lord George Sackville and Minden; Benedict Arnold and 
John Andre; Major Cam fim. and Captain meres The Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke; Lieuten- 
ant Goldsmuth’s folly; peed ee a Nolan and the Light Brigade; Cardigan v. 
Calthorpe; The capsizing of H.M.S. “Captain”; Isandhlwana; The Prince Imperial and Lieuten- 
ant Carey; The Dreyfus affair; Edith avell. 


The author is an English Army officer and military journalist. In this 
volume he has told the story of a number of interesting trials by courts- 
martial involving celebrities of many countries. 

The most interesting of these are the trial of Edith Cavell, the Dreyfus 
Affair, Benedict Arnold and John André, and the Runaway Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fritz. This Lieutenant-Colonel Fritz was later known as Frederick 
the Great of Prussia. His father Frederick William, King of Prussia, was 
an insane tyrant according to the author whose brutality to his family 
finally caused his son to attempt to escape from the country and desert his 
military command. For this attempted desertion he was tried. The 
story of Edith Cavell is told without rancor or reserve and in such manner 
as to persuade the reader that this woman’s trial was in every respect 
legal and in strict conformity with authorized procedure in ruthless war- 
fare. E.O. SAUNDERS. 


Infantry Journal.—The officers’ guide. 1st edition. A ready refer- 
ence on customs of the service and correct procedure in all situa- 
tions, for the use of all officers of = Regular Army, e_wox 
Guard and Organized Reserves. 1930... 403-D.73 


CONTENTS: Foreword; Introduction; The Poy as a career; The Army - United 
States; The War Department general mobilization plan; M Day; First commission; Clothing 
and equipment; Education in the Army; Assignment. Transfer. Promotion; First com- 
mand; Leaves of absence; Pay and allowances; Finances and insurance; Death et 
Customs of the service; Garrison and field service; Foreign service; The National Guard; 
Organized Reserves; The Reserve Officers Training Corps; Citizens Military Training Games; 
The Marine Corps: Company management; ess management; The road to success; 
Discipline and Leadership; Management of the American soldier; Appendices; Index. 
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The Infantry Journal has assembled in the 400 odd pages of this book 
a general compendium of information on customs of the service and cor- 
rect procedure in the performance of duty. To this is added much sound 
counsel and advice which will be of especial interest to the newly com- 
missioned. The book might well be titled What a Young Officer Ought to 
Know, and for this reason it will have infrequent use as a reference book 
by officers on duty at this School. J.B. JoHNSON. 

[Editorial note: The article noted in the Contents, by Major Generals 
Shanks, Stewart and Mosely are valuable contributions to the subjects of 
military psychology and leadership; attention is invited to them here 
because these papers are not included in the Library Contents in separate 
form, nor are they at present so obtainable.] 


Boots and Saddles Riding School.—Boots and saddles. Ten talks on 
CONTENTS: Foreword; Introduction—The gaits; The aids; The balance of the horse in 
motion; The use of the aids in the various gaits; The turn; The jump; Exercising, training, 
schooling; Methods of schooling; Teaching the horse to jump; Disciplining the horse. 


As stated in the Foreword by the authors, this book is not a manual 
on horsemanship, but is published with the object of stimulating interest 
in the great sport of riding. It is very cleverly written, not at all technical, 
and easy to understand. 

Starting in with the Gaits and ending with Disciplining the horse the 
authors have covered in a very interesting, brief and instructive manner 
the basic principles of horsemanship. While not, by any means, a text- 
book on horsemanship, this little work might well be classed as a Handy 
Book on Equitation, and will be thoroughly enjoyed by any true lover of 
horses. J.M. THOMPSON. 


Becker, General G.—Infanterie-Artillerie dans l’attaque. Liaison et 
fusion. [Liaison of infantry and artillery in the attack.] France, 
CONTENTS: Préface. Les possibilités de la liaison: La preparation; La protection; 

L'appui direct de prevision. Les nécessités delafusion. L’appui direct fortuit; L’accompagne- 

ment immédiat. Conclusion; Annexes; Croquis; Calques et cartes hors texte. 


This book offers nothing new on the practical solution of infantry- 
artillery liaison. Neither does it present any ideas other than those which 
are common knowledge among the officers of our service as to the employ- 
ment of liaison details, the value of signal communications and the future 
possibilities of radio for pe - liaison. 

The author, General G. Becker, who incidentally is a poe writer, 
deals with the attack against positions and zones, wherein the usual great 
quantities of reinforcing artillery are employed. His illustrations from 
the World War, and the original illustrative problems, are worked out on 
the excellent and accurate topographic maps available in France. It is 
a comparatively simple matter to meticulously figure out all sorts of prepara- 
tion of fire and all sorts of accompanying fires—rolling barrages and the 
like—on such maps. So, too, it is easy to prescribe phase lines, where, 
according to modern French doctrine, the infantry halts and reorganizes, 
giving the artillery time to displace forward. Under such conditions of 
semi-mobile warfare, we all know that careful and accurate plans can be 
worked out in advance, and prearranged fires can all be figured with mathe- 
matical precision. And by such felicitous means the artillery is able 
to furnish maximum effective support to the infantry. 

But what of meeting engagements, withdrawals, pursuits—of open 
warfare in general? On such topics the author is discreetly silent. 

The Introduction expands upon what the author terms the “law of 
cooperation.” In his discussion, he shows how armament developed 
during the World War and how “‘in line with this formidable progress of 
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armament, and with this fundamental tactical evolution, a doctrine of 
liaison was born and developed.” At first, the moral element appeared, 
with infantrymen and artillerymen multiplying their contacts in their 
command posts, trenches and in combat. Here they grew to know one 
another better and to value one another more highly. Then the technical 
element appeared which brought improved communications, exchange of 
ideas, and unity of thought and language. 

There are 58 pages of text and 161 pages of Annexes. Chapter I deals 
with the preparation for an attack against a position in which a specific 
situation is given. The solution involves minute map calculations, an 
exhaustive discussion of the proper time to begin the prescribed 5-hour 
“ae, and the reason for the establishment of two phase lines, A 
and B. 

Other chapters treat of protective fires, rolling barrages, direct support 
and attachment. Finally, we have a conclusion to the effect that to have 
effective liaison the need of it must be deeply rooted “‘in all the hearts and 
minds of infantrymen and artillerymen at the schools, in barracks and in 
camp.” This feeling, writes General Becker, must be inculcated at the 
beginning of an officer’s military career, at which time the future artillery 
officer should spend some weeks at the infantry school and the future in- 
fantry officer at the artillery school. There should be continual practice 
by means of joint map exercises in garrison during the bad weather period 
followed by terrain exercises of the combined arms under good weather 
conditions. During these exercises all officers and noncommissioned officers 
with complete liaison and communication equipment should be present. 
Furthermore, divisional artillery should be in camp at the same time as the 
divisional infantry regiments. 

From the historical viewpoint, Annex No. 4, which is an extract from 
General Roger’s book on “The Artillery in the Offensive” is the most interest- 
ing, as it gives in detail the plans for, and the execution of, a limited ob- 
jective attack of a French Division against Mount Tomba on the Italian 
front in November, 1917. 

From the viewpoint of liaison—and after all, this is the subject about 
which this volume is supposed to be written—Annex No. 5 is most interest- 
ing. This contains extracts from a conference by Colonel Leroy at the 
Center of Artillery tactical studies at Metz. Herein is set forth the duties 
and problems of the liaison detachments, namely: 


(1) To quickly learn what resistance must be overcome (the most difficult and 
most troublesome problem of all); 

(2) To indicate the emplacements of enemy weapons and the nature of the ob- 
jective: often obtained from the supported infantry commander by use of coordinates; 

(3) To assure that the request for fire is promptly sent back to the artillery— 
this by telephone, radio or any other means. 


In this Annex, Colonel Leroy also stresses the vital importance of 
artillery fire in repulsing a counterattack, and shows that here is where 
liaison often breaks down due to the slowness with which word is gotten 
back to the guns. 

So the book leaves us with something we already knew before we began 
it: that the perfect, well-oiled, smooth-functioning liaison system is some- 
~~ yet to be attained. And the book does not tell us how to obtain it! 

. MEYER. 


France. Ministere de la Guerre.—Instruction provisoire sur |’or- 
ganisation des communications et des transports militaires en temps 
de guerre. [Provisional instructions on the organization of 
communications and military transport in war time.] France, 
CoNnTENTS: Considerations generales; Organisation d’ensemble des services de transport; 
Transport par chemin de fer; Transports sur route; aay ached par voie de O mm. 60; Trans- 
ports par voie navigable; Transports par voie aerienne; Coordination des Moyens de trans- 
port dans une armee; Transports maritimes; Annexe. 
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This manual of sixty-eight pages is Annex No. 6 to the Instruction on 
the Tactical Employment of Large Units, issued by the French War De- 
partment in 1922. Like our own Field Service Regulations it covers in a 
general way the problem of military transportation in the theater of opera- 
tions: transportation by rail, both standard and narrow gauge; by highway, 
in automobiles and horse-drawn vehicles; by navigable waters; by air; and 
by sea; as well as the methods of coordinating the means of transportation 
in an army. 

It is interesting to note that the average rates of travel for railroad 
trains and for automobile convoys agree very closely with similar rates 
shown in Command and General Staff School Reference Data, 1930. How- 
ever, the French regulations place the maximum daily travel of an auto- 
mobile convoy at 38 to 50 miles while we place this at 80 to 100 miles. It 
is further noted that the French regulations contemplate loading their 
automobile convoys at the rate of 6% men per truck ton while we load 
men into trucks at the rate of 10 per truck ton. 

This publication is of special interest to the G-1—G-4 Section and to 
the Engineer Sub-section at this School. N.F. RAMSEY. 


Great Britain. War Office—Field service regulations. Vol. II: 
Operations. London, 1929 M 506-A4.42 


ConTeNTS: Armed forces, their command and the principles of war; Fighting troo “_ ~ 
their characteristics and armament; Strategical preliminaries to joining battle; Battle; 
formation; Protection; The attack; ‘The defence; Night operations; Warfare in ‘undeveloped 
and semi-civilized countries; Movements by sea, land and air; Intercommunication; Ap- 
pendices; Index. 


This volume sets forth the principles which govern the employment 
of armed forces and inspires their action in war. It has as its primary object 
the elucidation “ the doctrines of strategy and tactics by which military 
commanders will be guided; it also contains instructions on matters of or- 
ganization and procedure which concern all arms of the service. 

The volume corresponds in general to, Field Service Regulations, 
United States Army, 1923, Part I. Operations, except that it is in greater 
detail. It states the rinciples of war and gives a brief application of those 
principles. It not only devotes a chapter to the characteristics and arma- 
ment of the fighting troops, which include tanks, armored cars, gas and 
smoke, but also states the role of those fighting troops in the chapter on 
attack and in the chapter on defense. There is nothing in our own field 
service regulations which corresponds to the chapter on strategical pre- 
liminaries to joining battle. The chapter on protection goes into consider- 
able detail on protection from aircraft and on the role of antiaircraft artil- 
re ? is discussed as part of the attack and delaying action is not 

cuss 

This volume should be of interest to every section in the School. G. 
DILLMAN. 


Jelusich, Mirko.—Caesar. 1930 M 937-057 


ConTENTS: Caius Julius: The child; Uncle Marius; Youth; Hunted; Sulla; Two wreaths; 
A first meeting; Chains; Pompeius; An end and a beginning; A free people on free soil; The 
Demagogue; Panem et Circenses; Thunderclouds; The bridge-builder; The house of danger; 
The catastrophe; Vae victis; The quest from the other world; The twelfth hour. Caesar: 
The man by the door; The path of fame; Battles and wounds; The consul; Alone. . . ; The 
hunt is up; A last breathing-pause; The chieftains; Bibracte; The trap; The turn of fate; The 
path to the left; The bravest of the brave; Crassus; Lucca; Tall stories in Germania; In the 
small hours; The last free man; The envy of the Gods; The blow out of the dark; Glabrio the 
Legionary; Poor country; No peace; Fire; Enemies on every hand; Gergovia; Caesar's sword; 
The tide turns; Dedicated to the Gods. Emperor: Before the storm; The great game; Ready!; 
Two women; The conquered west; Caesar's luck; Pharsalus; My brother Pompeius!; To Egypt!; 
Cleopatra; Fulfilment; My “‘Queen!"’; Caesar rides; Farewell; Mutiny!; Thapsus: Before the 
rg ta ag Triumpe!; Recognition; Two men; The night before; The last night. The ides 
of March. 


This book is a fictional biography of that great Roman figure, Caius 
Julius Caesar. In it the author has traced Caesar’s life from early child- 
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hood until his death. As a small boy, it is shown that those martial in- 
stincts which he so prominently displayed in manhood had begun to mani- 
fest themselves. He pictures that indomitable will and ambition possessed 
by Caesar, even in early youth. 

The book brings out in detail the threat of social revolution which 
menaced Rome, and the frequent conspiracies which were taking place 
within the political factions of that day. Throughout is shown the trend 
toward dictatorship and the decline of Roman republicanism. 

Considerable space has been devoted to Caesar’s campaigns in the 
Gallic, British and Germanic Wars, and the book’s chief interest to the 
military reader is found in the descriptions of the various battles of those 
campaigns. Here the author stresses those traits of command and leader- 
ship which Caesar had, and his ability to inspire his troops to those almost 
superhuman efforts which resulted in victory when defeat seemed inevitable. 

In that period following Caesar’s return to Rome at the conclusion of 
his campaigns the author pictures him as a dejected and lonely figure, who 
views all his life’s work as having been in vain, in that, he perceives: “That 
no order, no edict, no expression of will, however, vehement, can help and 
uplift and enlighten humanity; that there is no such thing as humanity, 
as a general conception; there is only the individual man, and the in- 
dividual man is—myself and you. But even this individual man could not 
be helped unless he helped himself.” 

The book points out that the Rome of Caesar’s day was confronted 
with those problems of veterans’ compensation, farm relief and similar 
issues which confront our own country today. 

The book is apparently fairly authoritative, and while it is not par- 
ticularly forceful in its style is of cultural value to students of Caius Julius 
Caesar and the Rome of his day. E.H. ALMQUIST. 


Cru, Jean Norton.—Temoins. Essai d’analyse et de critique des 
souvenirs de combattants edites en Francais de 1915 a 1928.. 
ee An analytical and critical review of memoirs of com- 

atants published in French from 1915 to 1928.} France, 1929 


Contents: Epigraphes; Avant-propos; Introduction générale; Genese de ce livre; 
Nature de ce livre; But de ce livre; Utilisation de ce livre; De quelques idées fausses sur la 
erre; Les récits de guerre avant 1914; Introduction spéciale; Bibliographie de l'introduction; 
ournaux—Analyses critiques; Souvenirs—Analyses critiques; Réflexions—Analyses critiques; 
Lettres—Analyses critiques; Romans— Analyses critiques; Tableaux déensemble, comparatifs 
et récapitulatifs; Bibliographie des oeuvres analysées; Table des abréviations; Index des noms 
de personnes; Index des matieres. [Foreword; General introduction: the genesis, the nature, 
the aim, and the utilization of the book, some false ideas on war, some books on war before 
1914; Special introduction: classification of the books, method of the analysis; Bibliography of 
the introduction; Critical analysis of the journals, memoirs, reflections, letters and novels; 
Classification of authors in order of value; according to age, profession in July 1914, by regi- 
ments, divisions, periods described, battles, dates of ee of their books; List of pub- 
lishers, pseudonyms, list of the writers of prefaces to the books; Bibliography; Index of names 
of persons; Subject index.] 


This is a most unusual and an excellent review of three hundred books 
on the World War published in French. The author has included all the 
books he was able to obtain, written by combatants, and published in 
French, generally in Paris. He has applied the word combatant strictly 
to those who saw front-line service, under fire in the trenches, in camps, or 
in the headquarters of smaller units, and has generally limited the rank or 
grade to that of captain. 

The author states that the object of the book is to give a picture of 
war as it really is, and based on the testimony of those who know it best; 
to guide readers in the choice of books that describe a certain period or a 
certain arm; and particularly to assist historians by putting at their dis- 
position material gathered from an immense field, grouped, classified, 
analyzed, and weighed. 

Each book is taken up, thoroughly described; a short biography of the 
author is given, with the exact time he served at the front, and the units 
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in which he served. Extracts from these books are given with pertinent 
comments, and references to other similar descriptions to show the true 
value of the book. 

The author is well qualified to analyze and criticize these books as he 
served 28 months at the front in the trenches as a corporal and sergeant of 
infantry and is now, as before the war, a professor at Williams College, 
Massachusetts. 

This book should be studied by every officer who can read French, and 
is of special value to the Command Section and G-2 Section for the courses 
in Leadership and Historical Research. J.A. WOODRUFF. 


Faulkner, William.—Soldiers’ pay. With a preface ¥. Richard 
Hughes. London, 1930. 9403-B3-F.73 


A novel of the Demobilization 1919 in a small southern town com- 
plicated by the biological difficulties of the characters. The author has no 
doubt read extensively of the “‘moderns’’: his style reminds the reader of 
Sherwood Anderson, his anatomical details of Hemingway and one vivid 
——- nasty phrase of James Joyce. But Faulkner can write, some of 
his descriptions are beautiful and some of his characters are quite well 
painted. He is worthy of much better work. The story itself deals with 
the returned soldier coming back to a world very different from the one he 
left and his difficulties in matching himself to the changed conditions. None 
seems to have much of a good time except the then new-born “Younger 
Generation” and a local and middle aged Satyr. A.T. MCCONE. 


Fredenburgh, Theodore.—Soldiers march! 1930_.............. M 9403-B3-F.73 


This is a war story of the experiences of a shielded but ambitious 
youngster of twenty years, the only son of a family of standing in a small 
town who enlisted. e entered the army with high ideals of service. He 
soon lost the ideals but he continued to render the service. Eventually 
be became Ist Sergeant of a battery against competition and opposition. 
The tale ends, fittingly, when the hero was ordered to an officers’ training 


p. 

The story is an accurate portrayal of the life of a soldier in the army 
in war time. It covers experiences in training camp in the United States, 
the trip to France and the training there in the winter of 1917-1918. The 
outfit then advances to a front line sector and the duties performed and 
the hardships encountered are enumerated. Continuing the reactions of 
the normal man under fire and the strain of seeing his dearest friends 
wounded or killed are well described. 

Contrary to many books of the war of this class, the author knows of 
what he speaks. It is a story of a soldier who never failed to deliver in 
spite of the fact he did not like it and who saw to it that those under him 
did the same. It is a realistic story of life in the ranks without women 
but with a liberal supply of wine. P.J. HURLEY. 


Grant, Amy Gordon (comp.).—Letters from Armageddon. A sale 
tion made during the World War. 1930 9403-B4 


ConTENTs: Foreword. 1914: The battle of Mons; The pathfinder; ae mines in 
the Straits of Dover; In Germany; The siege of Antwerp, August 4; Monitors off the Belgian 
coast; The bombardment of Rheims; Sinking of the Audacious; A French mother to her son; 
= in the trenches; Religion in war; Battle of the Falkland Islands; From a Belgian refugee. 

: Red Cross landing at Gaba Tepe; Shot down by the Turks; A submarine in the Sea of 
eeame: In the trenches at Suvla Bay; The evacuation of Anzac, December 18-19; A united 
Ireland; Countess Martinengo on the situation of Italy; The Blacher sunk; Nets in St. George's 
Channel; Building a medica! centre; An English mo’ er; The second battle of Ypres—Gas at 
Hill 60; A dead brother; A night attack; On board the Lusitania; A German view of the Lusi- 
tania; Chase of a zeppelin; From a Canadian officer; The ruins of Ypres; A wounded brother; 
Ina burning plane; A dead son; Slaughter by the French; Life in the trenches; Nursing in 
Galicia; Billets; Air raid in London; Dogs in Alaska; Escape from a German prison; Christmas 
Day in the trenches. 1916-1917: The battle of J utland; Kitchener’s memorial service; Steal- 
ing enemy wire; Air raid in London; A ruined countryside; Found on the body of a dead Ger- 
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man; Theodore Roosevelt on Canada; Air raid at Norfolk Crescent, London; The ‘Lifer’s’ 
doll. 1918-1919: Americans in training; In the Argonne; Armistice Day in London; Bolshe- 
vists in Riga. 1930: The Canadian Red Cross cemetery at Cliveden. 1914-1919: Ex- 
tracts from letters of Murial Grace Galt. 


An interesting collection of personal narratives of events during the 
World War, aed by the author from a great many sources. Interesting 
reading, in that poet A descriptions of events all personally recorded by 
the writers, but of no particular military value. P. MENOHER. 


Purdom, C.B.—Everyman at war. Sixty personal narratives of the 
ConTENTS: Introduction; The old contemptibles, 1914; In France and Flanders, 1915- 


1918; At Gallipoli; In Macedonia; In Palestine; In Mesopotamia; In German East Africa; In 
the air; Some women; On the sea; Prisoners. 


This book contains sixty B nse sage narratives by soldiers and junior 
officers of the British Arm heir experiences during the World War. 
The stories in themselves deal only with the individual and not with or- 
ganizations and, ee. they are without tactical or strategical 
value. However they would be of great benefit to one making a study of 
the —a of leadership, in that they show the workings of the minds 
of t to whom the mission of conyne out the commander’s instructions 
against the enemy are entrusted R. HUEBNER. 


Bréger, Karl.—Pillbox 17. The story of a comradeship-in-arms. 
(Translation from the German) mdon, 1930............ M 9403-B4.43 


ConTENTS: An autobiographical foreword specially written for the English edition; Of 
Rengersreuth, of Pillbox 17, and of a meal under difficulties; Thunder by night—‘“‘But a chap 
must have luck”; “Patrolling, you haven't got to Rescue in the night; Idyll round the 
cooker—The Lentil Santa Claus; The Pillbox shows its teeth—One man passes over; A suc- 
cessful solo—An unsuccessful ‘Sally; They ye — it—Parched tongues; Stalking by moon- 
light—Interlude at the crater; Buried—The ligt ht goes out; Salving the bodies—The story of 

adlon; At the sign of the Seven Sisters—The blow in the face; On the turn table—‘‘All 
my rooms give me no joy.’ 


A story from the German of Karl Bréger, ‘‘Germany’s Labour Poet,” 
translated into English by Oakley Williams. The principal scene is laid 
in a German front line trench during the World War and deals with the 
fate of Strong Point 17 and of its leader, Corporal Alois Schmalz of Rengers- 
reuth. It is a tale of a comradeship-in-arms of the tiny garrison of a con- 
crete pillbox, a patrol in the na it repelling an attack, and the final destruc- 
tion of the strong point and all its occupants save one. Corporal Schmalz, 
saved when the strong point is destroyed, dies by his own hand later on 
in an institution whither he had been sent by a kindly Judge Advocate 
to avoid the consequences of having struck a superior officer. J.L. FRINK. 


Barkley, John Lewis.—No hard feelings! 1930.................... M 9403-B4.73 


This book professes to be the war — of an intelligence scout and 
observer with the 4th Infantry in France. The style is good and the book 
is intensely interesting although of doubtful value to the military student. 

Barkley’s adventures read like an Arabian night’s entertainment. In 
one instance his breaking up of a German counterattack from an abandoned 
tank won him a Medal of Honor and a host of lesser decorations. On 
another occasion, Barkley, from an observation post, watched the 7th 
Machine Gun Battalion check the German crossing over the Marne and 
participated later as a sniper in defending the river line. 

Other than showing the tremendous confusion existing at the front the 
book has no lesson of importance to convey. E. LANDRETH. 


Viereck, George Sylvester.—Spreading germs of hate. 1930........M 9403-B5 

CONTENTS: Foreword; After the battle; Part One—An overdose of poison; Part Two— 
Secrets of German propaganda; Part Three—British pa r bullets; Part Four—Uncle Sam 
gets his gun: Part wit and Gallic ‘art Six—Politicians and 
dists; Part Seven—Propaganda prophylaxis; Part Eight—He who runs may read; 
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This book sets forth methods and events of foreign propaganda in the 
United States prior to and subsequent to America’s entry into the World 
War. It deals particularly with German and British propaganda methods, 
organization, and activities in the United States during the World War. 
It differentiates between legitimate advertising and propaganda. 

The book is entertaining and instructive and shows how rabid, foolish, 
artisan and unbalanced people can be in times of great emotional stress. 
t also shows what absurd charges and countercharges can be and are made 

to incite hatred for one contender and sympathy and support for another. 
It especially exposes how insidious, harmful and dangerous the weapon of 
propaganda can be, even when the recipient is on guard against it. 

It relates dispassionately the aims, secrets, and operations of foreign 
powers in America and is well worth reading by all American citizens, 
both military and civil. 

The book is written by Mr. George S. Viereck, former editor of The 
Fatherland, a pro-German weekly devoted to dissemination of propaganda 
favorable to Germany and published as such until the break came between 
the United States and Germany. J.C. MULLENIX. 


Emin, Ahmed.—Turkey in the World War. 19380................ M 9403-C1-E.56 


CONTENTS: Editor's preface; Foreword. Turkey before the World War: A long 
career of war; War becomes a losing business; The effort to survive; Back to the Old Regime; 
Young Turk contributions to national survival. The actual war period: How Turkey 
entered the War; Resources and equipment; War government; The general economic policy 
during the war; The food question; War trade; Prices and wages; War finances; Reforms during 
the war: War and religion; Turkish nationalism; Racial problems; The Armenians and the 
war; Education and the war; The emancipation of women; War morals; War and health; 
Relief work; The end of the war. The after-effects of the war: Between life and death; The 
social effects of the Nationalist movement; Conclusion; Appendix I; Appendix II; Sources. 


The book under review is one of a series on the economic and social 
history of the World War, the publication of which was undertaken by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. The contents undoubtedly 
possess a high degree of authoritativeness. In this connection the fore- 
word contains the following statements: 


“The author had o portunities to view the war situation from theinside. During 
the first period of the War, he was at first Assistant Professor of Sociology and later 
Professor of Statistics in Constantinople University .... As a war correspondent, 
the author was able to get a first-hand view of the machinery by which the war was 
carried on; and, as an editor, it was possible for him closely to observe the economic 
and social conditions arising out of the war. In addition, he was, during the Armistice, 
exiled to Malta by the British occupation forces, and interned there for twenty months 
slong with more than a hundred of those who had been most prominent in Turkey 
during the War—governors and cabinet members, senators, deputies, and generals. 
And this long association with the makers of the War also helped the author to under- 
stand what had been going on behind the scenes.” 


In the first part of the book the author gives a brief outline of the 
history of Turkey up to the World War. He describes how Germany forced 
Turkey into the War on the side of the Central Powers, “‘reduced her to a 
dependent position, and turned her into a mere source of supplies and men 
for Germany and the other Central Powers, instead of enabling her to use 
her meager resources for her own best good in her own particularly difficult 
situation.” 

Part II describes the social and economic condition of the arecr oe | 
during the period of the War, and points out the handicaps under whic 
Turkey was forced to fight the War against enemies who were well equipped 
and supplied with all modern resources. 

The author gives a vivid description of the bad health conditions in 
the country; of graft in high government offices; of the lack of railways, 
roads, and transport; of the difficulties of keeping the armies supplied; of 
massacres and counter-massacres; of financial difficulties; and of many 
other social and economic conditions in Turkey during the War. 

Part III deals with the after-effects of the War, and describes how 
economic conditions have improved since the Armistice. Roads and 
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railways have been given much attention, taxes have been more equitably 
distributed, public safety has increased, and the farmer has been granted 
aid in many ways. The military policy is now a strictly defensive one. 
The new situation is reflected by increased economic activities in every field. 

The author comes to the conclusion that, ““The new Turkey with her 
stable and uniform domestic situation, and her sincere hatred of intrigue 
and adventure abroad, surely constitutes a new and solid factor in a region 
7 giecmapen A very important, when once, feeble and without a goal, she 

ad been rightly looked upon as the greatest possible danger to peace.” 

The subject matter of this book is of value in connection with the 
course in economics at this School, and with the social and economic con- 
ditions of the World War. T.H. REEs. 


Margalith, Aaron M.—The international mandates; a historical, 
descriptive, and analytical study of the theory and principles of 
the mandates system. 1930 M 9403-C5-H 
CONTENTS: Preface; The dilemma; The making and authorship of Article 22 of the 
Covenant; Concepts and principles; Antecedents and precedents; Problems of control and 
supervision; The B and C mandated territories; The R mandated territories; The situs of 


ew and other legal questions; Summary and conclusions; Appendices; Bibliography; 
ndex. 


This text presents a well-arranged, highly technical consideration of 
the history of the theory and principles of the Mandates System and a 
legal analysis made for the purpose of determining the juristic status of 
mandated territory in international law. In Chapter II the author con- 
siders in detail the making and authorship of Article 22 of the covenant of 
the League of Nations providing for mandated administration and control 
of colonies taken from the defeated Central Powers when the World War 
ended. In chapters VIII and IX he examines the legal proposition of 
situs of sovereignty and other legal questions involved in the administra- 
tion of foreign territory by a government charged with the duty of such 
administration but having no proprietory interest in the controlled ter- 
ritory. The conclusions of Doctor Margalith expressed in Chapter X are 
brief, comprehensive and conservative. This chapter should be read 
first. E.O. SAUNDERS. 


Woods, William Seaver.— Colossal blunders of the war. 1930... ... 
M 9403-E38-C.73 


ConTENTS: Origin of the investigation. America’s costly lessons of the War: Half- 
trained officers; How the Mexican oe helped; Blunders of mobilization; Fatal ignorance 
and incompetence; The remedies. erman blunders that lost the War: Germany's ‘‘Master 
minds”; The disaster at the Marne; The failure at Verdun; Germany's supreme blunder— 
unrestricted submarine warfare; Failure of the last German “Peace drive.” British and 
French blunders that prolonged the War: Mistakes at the very start; British naval tragedies; 
The “Shell scandal”; The Dardanelles disaster; Verdun and the Somme; The defeats of 1917; 
“With our backs to the wall.” Blunders that drove Russia Bolshevik: The Tannenberg 
catastrophe; Was the War Minister a traitor?; No guns, no shells, no boots; The great retreat; 
Murmurs of the whirlwind; Strange councilors; Shadowy figure of the Czar; The Czarina and 
Rasputin; The crowning blunder. Index. 


Mr. Woods, who is editor of the Literary Digest, was deeply impressed, 
just after the War, by ‘the plain evidences of terrific needless slaughter.” 
A search of records during succeeding years convinced him that throughout 
the conflict, from start to finish, “hundreds of thousands of the world’s 
bravest and best were sacrificed, not for sound military reasons, but by 
blunder after blunder and one piece of stupidity after another.” 

His book gives the result of his research. It is written in popular 
style, more for the civilian than the professional soldier. And yet the 
professional may profitably skim through this book which stimulates 
thought and by its grouping, helps crystallize impressions. For useful 
detail other and more exact sources will have to be sought. The book, in 
general, presents the views of one who believes in military preparedness, 
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training and education, and whose purpose is to scrutinize the imperfections 
of the past in order to avoid their recurrence in the future. J.B. JOHNSON. 


Liddell Hart, Captain B.H.—The real war, 1914-1918. 1930 
M 9403-E3-D.42 


CONTENTS: Preface; The origins of the war; The opposing forces and plans. 1914— 
The clinch: The battle that was not, yet turned the tide——-The Marne; The field of le:end— 
Tannenberg. 1915-—-The deadlock: The birth of a ““Plan”—The Dardanelles; The slio ’: wixt 
lip and cup— The landing on Gallipoli, April 25, 1915; The gas cloud at Ypres—Anril 22, 1915; 
The unwanted battle—Loos, September 15, 1915. 1916—The “Dog-Fall"’: The mincing 
machine— Verdun; The Brusilov offensive; The Somme offensive; The growing pains of the 
tank; Rumania swallowed; The capture of Baghdad; The battle of Blind Man's Baff—Jatland. 
1917—The strain: The halt and lame offensive—<Arras, April 1917; The siege-war masterpiece 
—Messines; The “‘Road" to Passshendaele; The tank surprise at Cambrai; ‘“‘Caporetto.” 
1918—-The Break: The first break-through; The break-through in Flinders; The break-through 
to the Marne; The second battle of the Marne, July 1918; The “Black Day” of the German 
Army, August 8; Megiddo—The annihilation of the Turkish armies; The battle of a dream— 
St. Mihiel; The battle of a nightmare—The Meuse-Argonn:. Epilogue; Bibliography; Index. 


This book bids fair to be as widely read as the popular Reputations: Ten 
Years After by the same author. The wide list of reference texts consulted 
in its preparation was supplemented by various unpublished documents 
and what Captain Hart calls “private evidence.” Consequently we find 
frequent reference to personal letters and diaries, and such interesting side- 
lights as the statement that when General Ian Hamilton left to take com- 
mand of the Dardanelles expedition, the sum of his information comprised 
a 1912 handbook of the Turkish Army, a pre-war report on the Dardanelles 
forts, and an inaccurate map! 

In his chapter on Opposing Forces and Plans, the author emphasizes 
the earlier appreciation on the part of the Germans of the potentialities of 
heavy artillery and of machine guns, and attributes this largely to the acute 
diagnosis of (then) Captain Hoffman, attaché with the Japanese Army in 
Manchuria. The French, in their plans, are considered to have placed 
too much confidence in their admirable 75 mm. field gun, and in the moral 
elements of warfare, so that they had to learn that élan is not proof against 
bullets. Captain Liddell Hart considers that England’s Expeditionary 
Force of 160,000 men was initially the most highly trained striking force of 
any country. 

The campaigns of 1914 are considered under the caption of The Clinch. 
The developments of the German invasion are considered in detail: the 
French failure to gauge both the strength and the wideness of the German 
sweep, the rapid advance of the invaders, their premature wheel on the 
right flank toward the southeast, and the plan conceived by Galliéni to 
strike this wing in flank. Liddell Hart considers that Galliéni thus afforded 
the one example of a Be nj ma coup d’:eil” on the Western Front during 
the entire war. The popular legend of Foch’s offensive success on the center 
is demolished by the author, who leaves Foch the will to attack but nothin 
more. The result of the Marne is attributed rather to a ‘“‘jar and a crack,’ 
the jar administered by Manoury’s flank attack, thus causing a crack in a 
weak point of the German line, the penetration of this physical crack in turn 
producing a moral crack in the German command. This moral weakening 
of the command is evidenced by a quotation from the diary of Falkenhayn, 
then at Luxembourg in his capacity as Minister of War, on September 5th, 
“Only one thing is certain: our General Staff has completely lost its head. 
Schlieffen’s notes do not help any further, and so Moltke’s wits come to an 
end.” But of course the author discusses how Moltke’s troubles were due 
in large part to his failure to follow those very notes, the strong hammer- 
head of the Schlieffen plan having been emasculated to the point that in 
the final engagements on the decisive west flank, twenty-seven Allied 
divisions were opposed by only thirteen German divisions. 

The author speaks of the “thorough demolitions which the French had 
carried out as they fell back” as an important factor in exhausting the ad- 
vancing Germans. On the other hand, competent French writers have 
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pointed out that the Belgian and French demolitions were poorly and in- 
completely executed. If a really comprehensive plan of demolitions had 
been carried out, the rapid German advance would patently have been 
impossible. 

The popular conception of the Battle of Tannenberg as a second battle 
of Cannae is termed a monumental error. Hoffman is accorded credit for 
the design of the plan of battle, which was adopted successively by Pritt- 
witz and, after Prittwitz had lost his nerve, by Hindenburg and Ludendorff, 
the new (nominal and virtual) commanders. The double envelopment of 
Samsonov’s Army is regarded as an afterthought, made possible by Ren- 
nenkampf’s passivity. 

During 1915, the year of Deadlock, French plans were dominated by 
the desire to win back their lost territory, and by the optimism of Joffre 
and Foch as to their ability to do so. British opinion, on the other hand, 
tended rather toward the belief that the front in France}was impregnable 
to frontal attack. Solutions for this deadlock were sought along two 
different lines, tactical and strategic: first, a machine that could overcome 
machine guns and cross trenches; second, a plan to go round the trench 
barrier by striking decisive blows in other theaters of operation. From 
this latter school of thought came the conception of the Dardanelles cam- 
paign, a “sound and far-sighted conception, marred by a cHain of errors in 
execution almost unrivalled in British history.’”” The analysis of this cam- 
paign leaves the convincing impression that Hamilton’s choice of landing 
places, which avoided the natural line of expectation, was sound, and that a 
prompt exploitation of the initial success at ““Y’’ beach would have achieved 
success. 

The author discusses the delays on the part of England in providing for 
an adequate supply of munitions. He likes to attribute these shortcom- 
ings to the “‘obscurantism of professional opinion,’”’ the conservatism of the 

rofessional soldier in resisting radical changes and innovations. He cites 

aig, at that time an army commander, as stating that the machine gun 
was a “much over-rated weapon,” and that the existing allotment of two 
‘per battalion was “more than sufficient.” 

The Germans, on the other hand, had been quick to awaken to the 
scale of munition supply required for this new warfare. Their technique 
of field fortifications was also farther advanced at this time. The author 
attributes credit to Falkenhayn for this condition, but is not so compli- 
mentary to Falkenhayn’s strategy, which is termed a strategy of attrition, 
as opposed to the strategy of decision which Ludendorff practiced on the 
Eastern Front, so far as his resources permitted. 

The German gas attack at Ypres is discussed, with wonder at the 
absence of reserves to exploit the initial success, thereby losing the oppor- 
tunity created by perhaps the most complete surprise of the war. The 
succeeding costly British offensives, here and at Loos, are characterized 
as being undesired by the British, but undertaken at the urgent request of 
the French to support the attacks of the latter in Champagne and Artois. 

The outstanding events of 1916 (the Dog-Fall) were the battles of 
Verdun, the Somme, the Rumanian campaign, and the naval battle of 
Jutland. Liddell Hart makes the point that the duration of battles, 
formerly reckoned in hours, has in modern history gradually become a 
matter of days, weeks, and—as was the case at Verdun—even of months. 
He further suggests that, whether from the standpoint of military science 
or from that of the drain of human life, long battles are bad battles. Cer- 
tainly the long struggle of the Germans to take Verdun, the “heart of 
France,” wore to the breaking point the strength of both the French and 
German forces. The neglected state of the old forts (Verdun had been 
*declassed” as a fortress) resulting in the easy capture of Douaumont, 
the previously unequalled intensity of the German artillery concentration, 
the vital role played by the Via Sacré in supplying the defense—these well 
known factors are emphasized in the author’s discussion. 
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The Battle of the Somme i is termed “‘both the glory and the graveyard 
of Kitchener’s Army.” Begun on July 1 with high hopes of achieving a 
break-through, it ended four months later in disappointment, after proving 
a great drain on British man-power. Captain Liddell Hart describes these 
battles in which English troops took part in more intimate detail than any 
others. Here he comments on the long artillery preparation (one week) 
that precluded surprise, the physical and psychological handicap of attacking 
uphill against dominating terrain, the crushing effect on morale of the 
heavy losses. Particularly he notes the appearance of tanks for the first 
time on September 15. By using the 49 tanks then available, the British 
for the sake of a local success were willing to throw away the chance for a 
great surprise stroke. The author devotes a section to describing the 
development of the tank—which is a favorite subject with him—the inertia 
and opposition at the War Office, and the eventual vindication of the new 
weapon, as evidenced by Ludendorff’s comment on the great tank surprise of 
August 8, 1918: ‘‘Mass attacks by tanks . . . remained hereafter our most 
dangerous enemies.” It is pointed out that both machine gun and tank— 
the instrument that caused the French deadlock and the antidote to it— 
were forged from the inventions of two Americans, Hiram Maxim and 
Benjamin Holt. 

The brilliant campaign in which Rumania was speedily crushed by the 
Central Powers deserves far more attention than it has received, in the 
author’s opinion, because “it epitomizes the strength of the Central Powers, 
arising from that concentration of effort and economy of force which spring 
from a single control.’”” On the other hand, the effects of Brusilov’s amazing 
offensive, “Russia’s last sacrifice for the Allies,” are discounted as being 
of temporary significance and purchased at too heavy a price. 

‘Jellicoe was the only man on either side who could lose the war in an 
afternoon.”’ Churchill thus epitomized the situation whereby the whole 
war effort of Britain was based upon her maintaining sea supremacy. For 
this purpose, a battle was not necessary, and Jutland, the “‘battle of blind 
man’s buff,” would better not have been fought at all, Liddell Hart thinks, 
in view of the somewhat harmful effect on British naval prestige. : 

The year 1917 is designated as the year of Strain. While the entrance 
of the United States into the war that spring brought immediate economic 
reinforcement to the Allies, it was long before American man-power could 
make its strength felt. In the meantime, the Russian collapse, the Aus- 
train break-through on the Italian front, the near-success of the German 
surmarine campaign, the mutinies among some French units,—all these, 
together with continued failures on the Western Front, were sources of dis- 
couragement to the Allies. Only in the Far East, in the capture of Jerusa- 
lem, was there achieved a distinct Allied triumph. 

The author disposes briefly of the German strategic retreat in the spring 
of this year, which disrupted the plans for an Allied spring offensive, and of 
Nivelle’s impetuous and costly attack on the Aisne, which was undertaken 
more or less concurrently with the British attack at Arras. For the rest 
of the year, the burden of fighting on the Western Front was borne by the 
British, while Pétain was restoring the confidence and morale of the French 
Army. The author regards Messines Ridge as a “‘masterpiece of siege 
warfare,”’ perfectly attuned to the purposes of its limited objectives. Its 
minutely planned preparations culminated in the explosion of nineteen 
mines containing 600 tons of powder. Passchendaele, on the other hand, 
is regarded as a hopeless three month’s struggle in the mud around Ypres, 
confronted by a strengthened German position including concrete pill 
boxes, and doomed from the start because of the destruction and flooding 
of the intricate drainage system of ditches. In the attack at Cambrai in 
the fall, the author sees employed once more “surprise, the master key of 
all great captains,’’ which had rusted since the spring of 1915. Attacking 
with 381 tanks, without artillery preparation, the British achieved a pene- 
tration of five miles. The weakness of the plan lay in the lack of reserves, 
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both in men and tanks, and to this is attributed the success of the German 
counter-stroke a few days later. 

This chapter contains an interesting discussion of the rdle that aviation 
came to play inthe war. It is stated that the use of the Allied air squadrons 
as attack aviation against the German offensive of March, 1918, was an 
important factor in stemming this onrush, a factor inadequately recognized 
by military historians. Another suggestive comment is offered as to the 
disastrous effects that might have been caused if the German aviation at 
about this same time had concentrated on the slender lines of communica- 
tion behind the British Second Army, in an area congested with troops 
-— — only a few days’ supplies of food and ammunition in the forward 


“The last chapter treats of those events which in 1918 culminated in the 
Break. Discussing the German offensives of that srping, the author states 
that Ludendorff’s powers were at their highest level in the organization of 
these attacks, characterized as they were by overwhelming surprise. Of 
the execution he is more critical, pointing out that in the first offensive of 
March 21, especially, the Germans failed to follow the line of least resistance 
along the junction between English and French, where the crack might 
readily have been turned into a yawning chasm. He thinks, moreover, 
that Letdets very tactical success was his undoing, that he was led 
to feed in more reserves to follow up these initial successes than he intended. 
This resulted in three wedges protruding into the Allied lines, none of which 
was deep enough to be vital. 

The interesting statement is made that the Marne offensive of Ma : 
27 was first predicted by Major Hubbard of the Intelligence Section, AE 
The Chief of the French Intelligence was won over to this view, but the 
Operations branch opposed it, as well as the Commander of the Chemin-des- 
Dames sector. 

The sands of time were running against the Germans in their race to 
gain a decision before American reinforcements should turn the scales 


against them. The next German offensive, that of July 15, lacked the 
advantage of surprise, and “played to an emp ty house,” for the French had 


at last put into practice the principle of the elastic defense in depth. For 
this, credit is assigned to General Pétain who, it is said, labored a whole 
week to persuade the lion-hearted Gouraud to adopt this scheme of elastic 
maneuver. 

The successful French-American attack of July 18 (Soissons), is 
described as the result of Foch’s never-forgotten doctrine at attaquez, rather 
than as a deliberately conceived counter-stroke. Pétain is said to have 
planned a later counterattack, intended to close the base of the sack after 
the German reserves had been drawn well forward into its bulges, but was 
overruled by Foch. In any event, Liddell Hart does not assign the same 
decisive quality as a turning-point to this battle as do many other his- 
torians; for he states that on August 2, after the German lines were straight- 
ened and shortened along the Vesle, Ludendorff still felt able to plan for his 
final decisive stroke against the British in Flanders 

The real turning point is fixed as August 8, the “black day” for the 
German Army, when the British won their “‘most brilliant suecess of the 
World War.” This attack, near Amiens, was a ‘‘masterpiece of moral 
dislocation.”” Planned with the utmost secrecy, and accompanied by 465 
tanks, it came as a complete surprise, penetrated twelve miles, and resulted 
in 21,000 prisoners. It ‘‘unhinged the mind and morale of the German 
high command;” thought of further German offensives was abandoned, and 
both Ludendorff and the Kaiser took the view that ‘the war would have 
to be ended.” 

In this closing chapter much space is given to the American effort, 
which is discussed with fairness and understanding. One section is devoted 
to St. Mihiel, the “battle of a dream,” its conception, successful execution, 
the limited objectives imposed by higher authority, and the speculation as 
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to what might have resulted had General Pershing been free to carry out 
his original plan of driving toward Metz and the Briey coal fields. Another 
section describes the Meuse-Argonne, the “battle of a nightmare,”’ wherein 
against the American failure to make a more impressive initial advance 
are balanced the handicaps of difficult terrain, scant time to prepare after 
St. Mihiel, and the necessity for using green divisions. The renewed offen- 
sive of November 1, on the other hand, in its rapid advance ‘‘provided a 
counterpoise to the bitter memories of the first phase.” 

The story of the successive surrender of the German allies—Bulgaria, 
Turkey, Austria—leads up to the collapse of the “home front”’ itself, result- 
ing in peace overtures on the part of Germany, and eventually to the armis- 
tice dictated by the military commanders. The volume concludes with an 
epilogue, in which are summed up the author’s conclusions as to the decisive 
factors in ending the war; high among these he rates the effect of the blockade 
imposed by the British navy. 

Every actor in and critic of the World War has his own version of just 
what constituted the real war—and these versions are bound to differ more 
or less sharply. Captain Liddell Hart’s text must be regarded as compre- 
hensive, admirably presented, sometimes challenging, and always interesting, 
if not invariably convincing. S.C. GODFREY. 


Crozier, Brigadier-General F.P.—A brass hat in No Man’s Land 
London, 1930. M 9403-E4- (CR) 


Contents: List of illustrations; Prologue, 1914; Moulding the machine; First entry; 
The acid test; Rebuilding after battle; New men—old methods; The Welch epic; The stone 
wall; The price of politics; The boys of the old brigade; After the storm; Epilogue. 


The author has made a very readable book. His forebears have for 
a long time served in the English military and naval establishments, and 
he himself is a professional soldier with previous war service in South Africa. 
As a major he goes to France, second-in-command of an Irish Brigade; 
=: articipates in the fight at Thiepval; becomes a brigadier in command of a 

elsh brigade, and an early admiration for the Welsh becomes greatly 
strengthened after the capture of Bourlon Wood by his brigad >. 

Although General Crozier is an ardent peace advocate and supporter 
of the League of Nations, and believes that the chief thing in the training of 
officers is the development of intellectual discipline, there is nothing in his 
story to drive off the dyed-in-wool militarist or most violent opponent of 
the League of Nations idea. 

There is nothing namby-pamby about the author; he discusses the 
matters of liquor drinking and sexual affairs of soldier and officer in quite 
a practical manner, and prides himself, that due to prophylactic measures 
instituted in his brigade while training, it e barked for France with a dis- 
tinguished record for “‘discretion in the boudoir.” And although he says 
that based on his own prolonged experience he believes anything may hap- 

m in war, from supreme chivalry to lowest debasement, the author has 
ere written nothing that stretches the imagination to believe. He lets 
out no secrets, unless it be that some general officers did spend considerable 
time in the front line trenches. For a couple of hours of very pleasant and 
enjoyable reading this book is recommended. L.D. DAvis. 


Watson, A.M.K.—The biography of President von Hindenburg 


CoNTENTs: List of illustrations; Early life and military training; Campaigns against 
Austria and France; A brilliant military career; The torch of war; 4 eastern campaign; 
Victories in East Prussia; On the Silesian front; In supreme command; Wearying war years; 
The war drags on; Peace at last; A year of rest and quiet; The Weimar Constitution; President 
von Hindenburg; Birth of a new Germany; Germany as a military power—then and now; 
Post-war economic problems; Landowners and the state; Unity of a nation; Hindenburg as 
diplomat; Building for the future; Resuscitation of an empire; Education and science in post- 
war Germany; The man and his work; An empire's gratitude; Germany of to-day; Hinden- 
burg—the man. 
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This book is of no particular interest or value to the student of military 
history, as it gives but very brief and casual accounts of von Hindenburg’s 
campaigns. As a biography, it is only fair. The author, who fails in any 
way to indicate the genesis of the book or his own authority as a biographer, 
paints a rather colorless, goody-goody picture of the great German com- 
mander that the average reader may properly resent. 

On the whole the contents of this volume present nothing of military, 
political, or of general historical value. No sources or bibliography are 
given. I do not recommend it to any reader. H.F. NICHOLS. 


Sassoon, Siegfried.— Memoirs of an infantry officer. 1930..M 9403-G4-B4.42 


CONTENTs: At the Army School; The raid; Before the push; Battle; Escape; At the depot; 
Rouen in February; The Second Battalion; Hospital and convalescence; Independent action | 


The book deals with the personal experiences and mental reactions of a 
temporary second Lieutenant of Infantry in the British Army. Most of 
his experiences at the front were during the Somme Battles and the Battle 
of Arras. The book is not of much historical value but is a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature on the aes phase of war. 

The bitterness of the junior officers against all officers above the rank 
of captain and a particularly virile hatred of all staff officers runs through 
the book like a theme song. Whether the author is right or wrong it is 
evident that the junior officers in his particular battalion had no respect 
for or confidence in the higher commanders and the staffs. 

e book adds its bit to the gradually increasing mass of evidence that 
in the American, British, French and German Armies if higher commanders 
and their staffs accomplished anything they failed to impress that fact upon 
the junior officers and the rank and file. The author is unskilled with a 
descriptive pen but, in company with such books as, The Strange Case of 
pony rns Grischa, All Quiet on the Western Front and Journey’s End the mud 

ever present shadow of sudden and violent death are there and the 
glory of war is conspicuous by its absence. 


The book should be read by every prospective staff officer and par- 
ps ng by those who think a staff officer is respected and admired. .C. 
NGLES 


Boucher, General Arthur.—L’Infanterie sacrifiée. [The infantry 
sacrificed.} France, 1930 M 9403-G4-J1.44 


CONTENTS: Requéte ouverte adressee au haut commandement; L’Infanterie artisan 
premier de la Victoire. Applications des deux doctrines de Guerre: La doctrine du courage 
et du réglement de 1914; La doctrine de la puissance du feu; La doctrine du courage du pro- 
fesseur Foch; Le réle de I'artillerie apprécié par son ancien grand maitre; Conclusion: L’In- 
fanterie artisan premier de la victoire. 


From L’Instruction provisoire sur l’emploi tactique des oo unités, du 
6 octobre 1921 [Provisional Regulations, employment of large units], the 
author quotes as follows: 


“The command directs battle by placing in play the following elements: fire power, 
the valor of the troops . 

“Fire power is the predominant id in fighting 

“Artillery is the arm of fire powe 


The author then states that these quotations imply that field artillery 
is now the principal arm. He protests against such a doctrine, and gives a 
brief resumé of the World War in substantiation of his protest. 

No American officer can fail to join with General Boucher in objecting 
to a doctrine which exalts material, over moral factors, which exalts the 
field artillery over the infantry. However, the logic of General Boucher’s 
detailed arguments are perhaps subject to inspection. As for exa —_ 
General Boucher implies that the failure of the Allied attacks in the 
three years of the war resulted from the doctrine of the predominating 
importance of fire power. General Boucher then implies that the German 
offensive, 21 March, 1918, was successful because the Germans had ‘“‘Never 
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questioned the superiority of courage.” He fails to state that on 21 March 
1918, for the first time in the World War, an offensive was launched on a 
large front (65 kilometers) with dense artillery support (25 batteries per 
kilometer). D.M. BEERE. 


Brooks, Alden.—As I saw it. 1930 M 9403-G7-B4 


Contents: Winter quarters; Into action; To the aid of the 5th British Army; Blocking 
the road to Paris; On the igny Plateau; Retreat from the Chemin des Dames; Defending 
the Marne at Jaulgonne; Chateau-Thierry; With the 2nd and 3d U.S. Divisions; The Second 
Battle of the Marne; The turn of the tide; Freeing Montdidier and Soissons; The Meuse- 
Argonne battle; Driving the Germans out of France; The end. 


This book, is a narrative of events in the World War which, as the 
title implies, were seen and experienced by this American author. He was 
in France at the time this country went to war and with several other 
fellow countrymen tried for a commission in our Army but failed physically. 
Enlisting in the French Foreign Legion, he soon was commissioned in the 
French Army and assigned to the artillery (155 mm. guns). His narrative 
describes interestingly the daily life, reactions, experiences, customs and, 
to an extent, psychology of French artillery officers and men in the battery, 
battalion, and regiment; the Regiment being one of GHQ Reserve was an 
independent unit and its action is portrayed on many fronts and with the 
French, British, and Americans. 

The book is worth reading by any military man. It is particular 
worthwhile in its delineation of the French line officers’ viewpoint of Britis 
and American officers during the war. R.O. BARTON. 


Herzog, Stanley J.—Helmets; second battle of the Marne. 1930 
M 9403-G7-B4.73 


This is a book of reminiscences written by a Private belonging to the 
5th Section detail of Battery F, 103d U.S. Field Artillery and covering the 
period of the Second Battle of the Marne. It appears to have been written 
in 1930 from memory and the author tries to tell his story largely by quoting 
what Buck said to his various buddies and what the buddies said to him. 

At the beginning of the book appears a letter written on April 29, 1930 
by General C. R. Edwards to the author in which he states: “I have with 
much interest read your manuscript and refrained from making any changes. 
. .. What astonishes me is your marvelous memory for daily doings and 
reflections.” 

It is a short book, easy to read, and well illustrated. R.C. STICKNEY. 


Schwarte, Major General M.—War lessons in examples taken from 
the World War. Vol. I. (Translation from the German) 1925 

M 9403-H3-A.43 

CONTENTs: Preface; Night combat; Artillery fire in trench and open warfare; 

Army 


German tanks in attack, in 1918; Development of Engineer arm in the German 
during the World War; Utilization of artillery when crossing a river; Raids in force. 


This book is a compilation of studies on various phases of combat 
which occurred during the World War, written by officers possessing knowl- 
edge and personal experience of the events related. 

The purpose of the book is well explained in the preface. Succinctly 
expressed it is to give life, feeling, and animation to the rather dry subject, 
Regulations. The assumption is that in the Regulations we find the funda- 
mentals of lessons learned in the World War, but that due to the very 
nature of the basic understanding of the word regulation—a compilation 
of rules and laws—it is impossible to insert into such a work those factors 

: which are necessary to gain the interest and enthusiasm of the reader. In 
establishing this interest and enthusiasm it will follow that the under- 
standing of the subject will be facilitated, broadened and elucidated by the 
illustrations and the personal touch. Likewise a regulation prevents the 
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inclusion of the reason why such events happened, and the understanding 
of the reason why is desired for complete knowledge of the subject. This 
development of the reasons why will lead to thoughts on the subject of 
“evolution and changes’”’ which come about, which we can find only from a 
comparative study of battles through a period of time. Therefore on that 
basis, and by proper selection of battles over a period of time and covering 
different phases of combat the author endeavors, by examples and personal 
experiences, to drive home the reasons why and the lessons learned in the 
World War which must necessarily be dryly and abstractly covered in 
regulations. 
In this book the author considers the following subjects: 


(1) Night combat 

(2) Artillery preparation fire in trench and open warfare 

(3) German tanks in attack, in 1918 

(4) Development of the engineer arm in the German Army during the World War 
(5) Utilization of artillery when crossing a river 

(6) Raids in force. 


A survey of these subjects shows that the author has selected subjects 
which received little, if any, attention prior to the World War but which 
must be considered seriously in studies for future wars. 

In the gromenge of the subject the author gives a more or less 
chronological account of the happenings, interspersing throughout the 
account personal ideas and comments. At the end of each chapter the 
author endeavors to summarize the lessons brought out and learned from 
the particular battle or battles discussed. Maps and sketches are referred 
to often. The maps available are not sufficiently clear for ready reference, 
making the following of the operation being described _ difficult. 

This book is well worth reading by all officers as showing the trend of 
tactical thought in the German Army. It is of special interest to the 
Command and G-3 Sections and the Field Artillery, Infantry and Engineer 
Subsections. C.R. EISENSCHMIDT. 


Palat, General.—La Grande Guerre sur le Front Occidental. Tome 
XIII: Offensives supremes de l’Allemagne; Tome XIV: La capitu- 
lation de |’Allemagne. [The World War on the Western Front. 
Vol. XIII: German major offensives, 1 January—15 July, 1918; 
Vol. XIV: The capitulation of Germany, 15 July—11 November, 
1918.] France, 1930_....... ..M 9403-J.44-A.44 


Contents: Tome XIII: Situation générale au début de 1918; Projet d’offensive Alle- 
mande; Les Alliés avant le 21 mars; La deuxieme bataille de la Somme; Fin de la bataille de la 
Somme; Battle des Flandres; La Perte du Kemmel; Au sud de la Somme; Entre la bataille des 
Flandres et celle de l'Aisne; La deuxieme bataille de L’Aisne; Fin de la deuxieme bataille de 
L’Aisne; L’Offensive du 9 juin; Avant l’offensive du 15 juillet. 

Tome XIV: Deuxieme bataille de Champagne; La deuxieme bataille de la Marne; Prép- 
aration de l’offensive en Picardie; Bataille de Picardie; Bataille de |’Ailette; Bataille de Ba- 

ume; Bataille de L’Ailette; Bataille de la Woévre; Troisieme bataille de Champagne; Deux- 
ieme bataille de Cambrai; Deuxieme bataille des Flandres; Les Allemands du 26 septembre 
au 5 octobre; Troisieme bataille de Champagne; Le haut commandement allie du 7 au 31 
octobre; Deuxieme bataille du Cateau; Deuxieme bataille des Flandres; Les Allemands du 8 
au 26 octobre; Troisieme bataille de Champagne; Les attaques Franco-Britanniques au centre; 
Le haut commandement allié jusqu’au 11 novembre; Les dernieres offensives; L’ Armistice; 
La traité de Versailles. 


VoLUME XIII 
GERMAN MAJOR OFFENSIVES, 1 JANUARY—15 JULY, 1918. (With 4 maps) 


This volume deals with the first half of the year 1918, and gives in 
considerable detail the action on both sides, especially that of the French 
units. French and British morale was low and almost despairing and hope 
of early American participation with the large army being prepared was 
all that kept them going. The Germans knew that the war would be lost 
unless a decision could be obtained before the American troops were ready, 
and the heavy German attacks in this period were the result. The material 
seems to be accurate, and the way it is presented it makes a good outline 
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for a further study of the war. It is written in comparatively simple 
French but to be of much use as a reference book it should be translated. 

Chapter I. General Situation at the beginning of 1918.—The chapter 
begins with a brief statement of the results of operations in 1917. American 
preparations for active participation in the war are discussed. German 
morale had been adversely affected by the loss of over 5,000,000 men, but 
was still high. The peace of Brest-Litovsk enabled Germany to send rein- 
forcements to the Western Front. Germany was full of illusions, fostered 
by the High Command, even the Government was deceived as to the true 
state of affairs. Signs indicated that the German people were feeling the 
strain of war, especially the scarcity of food, and theft and bribery were 
common. French morale suffered also. The war was not fully supported 
by the Socialist Party, and the defeatist press gave the Government much 
trouble. Several references to, and quotations from, the unpublished 
papers of “General X’’ seem particularly pertinent. 

Chapter II. Projected German Offensive.— Decisions to be made at the 
end of 1917. German general situation. Necessity for an early decision. 
Plan for a great attack in the West. The time, the means, the choice of 
sector, the dispositions made and the date fixed. The necessity of waiting 
for favorable wind conditions to use gas in the attack is interesting. 

Chapter III. The Allies before 21 March.—Lack of unity of command. 
The defensive in 1918. Absence of a general reserve. Defensive disposi- 
tion taken by our [French] armies. Civil movement to compel an attack 
by the Allies to forestall the awaited German offensive. G-2 information 
of the German offensive plans, and dispositions taken. Differences between 
the French and British. Current opinion in France, and the situation 
there 20 March. Reapportionment of the front among the Allies. British 
G-2 information and the dispositions taken. Reapportionment of reserves. 
It is very interesting to note the use made of Italian labor troops, and the 
emphasis placed on disposition in depth (zone defense) by Petain. On the 
British front where the attack finally came, this method, unfortunately, 
had not been adopted. The uncertainty of the place of attack, made unity 
of command almost imperative. 

Chapter IV. The Second Battle of the Somme. (See chart 1).—Attack 
of 21 March, 1918, and the effect on the Third and Fifth British Armies. 
The situation in the evening and French intervention. 22 March: retreat 
ordered by Gen. Gough; arrival of Pelle’s corps. Action of Brecard’s 
Division. 23 March: Pelle’s corps; General Humbert; the French Govern- 
ment; bombardment of Paris; retreat of Gough’s Army; Haig and Petain. 
24 March: action of Humbert’s Army; the IV Corps; the Robillot Group- 
ment; the Air Division; Debeney’s Army; the British Army and their 
cavalry. German morale was excellent in spite of supply deficiencies and 
forced marches. The extensive use of gas interfered with the serving of 
British artillery and fog rendered fire control uncertain. Tanks and attack 
aviation used. The German advance was so rapid that many batteries 
were surprised and captured. 

Chapter V. The Second Battle of the Marne (continued).—25 March: 
on Humbert’s right; passage of Brecard’s Division to the south of the Oise; 
evacuation of Noyon; the Robillot Groupment; the line on the Avre; the 
British front; Grant’s Detachment; the German situation; conference at 
Doullens; single command and action of Foch. 26 March: the Third 
Army; Debeney’s Army; Carey’s Detachment; German offensive and 
British retreat. 27 March: the Third Army; loss of Montdidier; the battle 
front and action. 28 March: counter-attack of the Third Army; new 
orientation of the Germans; Debeney’s Army; the British front; Gen. 
Pershing and Marshal Foch; increasing German attack. 

Chapter VI. End of the Battle of the Somme.—29 March: Humbert’s 
left checked; reinforcements received by Gen. Debeney; fighting on the 
north of Montdidier; Foch and Haig; the British front. 30 March: The 
Battle of Plessis-de-Roye; fighting southeast of Montdidier; Battle of the 
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Avre; German situation, and Foch’s ideas. 31 March: fighting on the 
Avre. 1-3 April: Foch’s orders and his directive No. 2; conference of 
Beauvais and results. The attack on the Avre, 4 April, and the counter- 
attack of 5 April. The German offensive checked and the retreat of the 
French Sixth Army on the Ailette. Reflections on the attack of 21 March. 

Chapter VII. Battle of Flanders.—First idea of an attack in Flanders, 
the motives and the attack of the 9-10 April. The impression in Germany 
and the reaction on Foch and Haig. 11-15 April: Robillot’s Corps; results 
of the attack; the increased frontage; Foch and the British. 17 April: 
the detachment of Mitry’s Army. 

Chapter VIII. The loss of Kemmel.—18 April: the attack on the heights 
of Flanders; on Mount Kemmel; British and Belgian cooperation; attacks 
on Zeebrugge and Ostend. Attack of 25-26 April and the loss of Kemmel. 

hapter IX. South of the Somme.—Operations south of the Somme. 
The railways. 24 April: loss of Villers-Bretonneux; its recapture. Fighting 
25-29 April, and the situation at the end of April. 

Chapter X. Between the Battle of Flanders and that of the Aisne.— 
Situation on the British front and results of the Battle of Flanders. Foch 
and the High Command. Projects for the offensive. Rearrangement of 
the Germans. Directive No. 3. Developments at the front and the 
American effort. The radical parties in France, and the end of the “‘Bon- 
net Rouge” trials. German morale and relations with the neutrals. 

Chapter XI. The Second Battle of the Aisne——Necessity for the Ger- 
mans to resume the offensive. Choice of terrain. Gen. Duchene and the 
Sixth Army; plan of defense; indications of impending attack and the alert 
given. Attack of 27 May and results. 28 May: modification of the 
German vision. 29 May: counterattack ordered. 30-31 May: the counter- 
- attack of the Lacapelle Groupment. The German situation and new 
decisions by Ludendorff. 

hapter XII. End of the Second Battle of the Aisne.—1 June: the 
Germans on the Marne and in front of the Forest of Villers-Cotterets. 
2 June: action of the Tenth Army on the left of the Sixth Army. 3 June: 
the German offensive and action 4 June. Directive of 6 June and the 
conference of 7 June. The lack of effectives and the state of French morale. 
The German morale and the general situation. There were at this time 
166 Allied divisions facing over 200 German divisions (see page 357). 

Chapter XIII. The Offensive of 9 June.—The information received 
of the projected German offensive, the defensive measures adopted and the 
attack of 9 June. The action of Brecard’s Division at Plemont and the 

neral results. The decision to counterattack, which was carried out 11 
une, and stopped the German offensive. The German offensive on the 
Aisne, 12 June. The directive of 13 June. 

Chapter XIV. Before the Offensive of 15 July.—Situation 15 June: the 
Austro-Hungarian attack; Ludendorff and Von Arz. 16 June: German 
morale; the ideas of Foch. The counterattack of 18 June, and cessation 
of the attack in Flanders. Morale in France, Germany and Austro- 
Hungary. German conditions proposed for peace. Directive of 1 July 
and situation at the beginning of July: indications of a German offensive; 
} = a preparations; the plan adopted; their morale; and the blow of 14 

uly. 
VoLUME XIV 

THE CAPITULATION OF GERMANY, 15 JULY—11 NOVEMBER, 1918 

Chapter I. Second Battle of the Champagne.—Covers: The attack of 
15 July, 1918, with the German plan, and the operations of the Fourth, 
Fifth and Sixth [French] Armies. 16 July: the situation of the Fifth Army; 
and operations south of the Marne. 17 July: the Ninth Army is interposed 
between the Fifth and Sixth; projects for counterattack; and the decision 
made. The primary considerations for a counter-offensive on the Somme. 
The effect on the Germans of their attack of July 15. German offensive 
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in the Champagne stopped. Project for an offensive in Flanders, and the 
state of German morale. 

Chapter II. The Second Battle of the Marne.—Attack of 18 July, where 
surprise was realized; and effect on the Tenth Army. Attack of 18 July; 
and its effect on the Sixth, Ninth and Fifth Armies; effect on German 
morale. 19 July: operations of the Tenth, Sixth, Ninth and Fifth Armies. 
20 July: German withdrawal. Operations of 21-24 July; and important 
conference of 24 July. Operations, 25-31 July. General situation. 

Chapter III. Preparations for the Offensive in Picardy.—Continuation 
of the operations between the Marne and the Aisne. 1 August: the offensive 
of the Tenth Army; effect on the Germans. 2-6 August: the German situa- 
tion; operations between the Oise and Flanders. The decision to attack 
in Picardy; genesis of the idea; Marshal Foch. The condemnation of Mr. 
Malvy. General Debeney’s ideas. The situation on the German side. 
On page 72, mention is made of the American I Corps (Liggett) of six 
strong divisions taking part in the action 3 August, and that the Americans 
took Fismes on 4 August. On page 69, he says that the XX XI Corps of 
the Sixth Army comprised only American divisions. Foot note 1 says that, 
according to Firmin Roz, early in August the Americans had disembarked 
1,145,000 men, 13 divisions were at the front and the remainder in the 
interior or in quiet sectors. Ludendorff was the first to recognize that his 
attempt to force the Allies to make peace, before the entrance of the Ameri- 
cans into the line, had failed. Further data is given of Ludendorff’s esti- 
mate of the situation at that time. 

Chapter IV. The Battle of Picardy.—The situation in Picardy. Ideas 
of General Debeney and the dispositions he took. Attack of 8 August: 
action of the First Army; Rawlinson’s Fourth Army; the Germans and the 
XXXV Corps. Number of British, French and German effectives. The 
ideas of Foch. 10 August: entrance of Humbolt’s Army on the field; the 
armies of Debeney and Rawlinson. The directive of 10 August, and action 
of 11 August. Foch’s letter of 12 August. Conference at Spa. Decision 
for Mangin’s Army to take the offensive. 

Chapter V. Battle of the Ailette-—Project for an offensive between the 
Oise and the Ailette. Situation of the Tenth Army. Preliminary opera- 
tions: attack of 20 August; retreat of the Germans. Foch’s ideas, and 
operations of 21-24 August. Operations projected by Foch. According 
to L. Madelin and R. Recouly, Foch thought (Aug. 20, 1918) that the war 
ought to terminate victoriously in 1919. This chapter emphasizes the 
importance of maintaining a condition of open field operations, rather than 
allow the Germans to have time to organize a line and resume trench war- 
fare. German wastage was at a greater rate than that of the Allies. 

Chapter VI. The Battle of Bapaume.—Ideas of Haig. Fighting 21-24 
August, and the situation. Operations 25-30 August: withdrawal of the 
Germans upon the Lys. Operations 31 August-2 September. The Battle 
of Bapaume was a British operation. 

Chapter VII. Battle of the Ailette (continuation of Chapter V).— 
Situation 26 August of the Tenth, Third, and First French Armies. New 
withdrawal of the Germans. Decision for an offensive at Mezieres. Ger- 
man situation at the end of August. Directive of 3 September. Advance 
of 4 September on the Vesle and north of the Oise. Directive of 8 Septem- 
ber. Decision for an offensive in Belgium. Conference at Spa 10 Septem- 
ber. The Hindenburg Line. On page 191, reference is made to the 32d 
Division [American] a part of the XX X Corps taking part in the action at 
Juvigny-Vauxaillon. On page 195, reference is made to General Pershing’s 
refusal (31 August) to consent to the dispersion of American units. He 
een to use American troops for the operations in Woevre and at 

ezieres. The American force was between the Meuse and Argonne. 
The directive of 3 September said that the Americans were to execute the 
offensive in Woevre, 10 September, and the offensive toward Mezieres, 
20-25 September. American success was somewhat of a surprise. 
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Chapter VIII. Battle of the Woevre.—Foch’s preliminary instructions, 
followed by definite orders, and the attack of 12-15 September. Situation 
12 September on French and British fronts. Address of the Kaiser at 
Essen, and conditions for a peace by conciliation or agreement. 14 Septem- 
ber: Count Buran’s note. The conference at Berlin. 15 September: 
situation of the Tenth Army. The offensive in Macedonia. 16-18 Septem- 
ber: offensive of the Army of Debeney; and the Fourth and Third British 
Armies. Breaking the Turkish front in Palestine. Council of War 23-24 
September. On page 217, he says that Pershing (30 August) was given 
the front: Pont sur Seille to the Argonne, 64 kilometers, with 12 American 
and 4 French divisions. Date of the offensive was advanced to 12 Septem- 
ber, and St. Mihiel was captured. On page 222, the Kaiser’s statement of 
the causes of the war is very interesting. 

Chapter IX. Third Battle of Champagne.—Importance of attacks in 
Champagne and on the Meuse, and Foch’s view of the objective. German 
organization. The attack of 26 September, and action of Liggett’s Army 
and the Fourth Army. The 27-29 September, action of the Tenth and 
Fifth Armies, and the crossing of the Vesle on 30 September. 1-2 October: 
action of Fourth and Fifth Armies. Operations of 3-4 October. Foch’s 
ideas and orders of General Petain. During this period there were 40 strong 
American divisions between the Meuse and the Aisne, 8 others on the rest 
of the front and 6 more in Lorraine. This operation was notable for the 
cooperation of the Allies. 

Chapter X. The Second Battle of Cambrai.—General idea of the 
battle; preliminary situation; and the attack of 27 September. Attack of 
the army of Debeney, 29 September, and action of the British. Operations 
30 September-5 October. This attack was coincident with that of the 
French and Americans. 

Chapter XI. Sevond Battle of Flanders——The Flanders Group of 
Armies, and the orders of 21 September. Attack of 28 September, and 
continuation of the fight 29 September. The terrain. Entrance into the 
line of French troops 30 September and operations 1-3 October. Results. 

Chapter XII. The Germans, 26 September-6 October.—General situa- 
tion of Germans, 26 September. Capitulation of Bulgaria. Ludendorff 
and the negotiations for peace. Resignation of Hertling. German con- 
ference of 29 ng ong veel and the conference of 2 October. Hindenburg 
interpolated by the Reichstag. The Italian offensive. Ludendorff proposed 
to accept Wilson’s Fourteen Points, saying that although severe, they were 
exactly delimited (27 September). Hintze, Ludendorff and Hindenburg 
had a conference, 29 September, and went to see the Kaiser at Spa where 
they gave him an account of the situation. He approved asking for peace 
on the basis of the Fourteen Points. The outstanding point that the 
author makes is: that the High Command forced the German government 
to sue for peace. 

Chapter XIII. The Battle of Champagne. (continued from Chapter 
IX).—5 October: advance of the Fifth Army. 6-7 October: operations of 
the Fourth Army. 8 October: attack east of the Meuse. 9-11 October: 
advance of the Tenth Army; and the German retreat. 10-15 October: the 
Tenth Army at Laon and to the north. The author gives little detail of 
American operations. 

_ Chapter XIV. The Allied High Command from 7-31 October.—-Opera- 
tions in the Balkans. Directive of 10 October and the dispositions taken. 
Note of 14 October, and the directive of 19 October. Offensive in Lorraine. 
Collapse of the Austro-Hungarian front. 

hapter XV. The Second Battle of Cateau.—Continuation of the 
attacks of Debeney’s Army, 6-7 October. Franco-British offensive of 8 
October. Operations 9-15 October. Situation at the end. 

Chapter XVI. The Second Battle of Flanders. (continued from Chapter 

XI).—Project adopted for the offensive: German dispositions; and the 
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attack of 14-16 October. Reoccupation of Lille on 18 October, and general 
retreat of the Germans. King Albert of Belgium in Bruges, 26 October. 

Chapter XVII. The Germans, 8-26 October—Withdrawal to the 
Hermann Position, and increasing losses, making necessary the breakin 
up of units as replacements. Letter of Ludendorff of 14 October, an 

uestions of 16 October. Rearrangement of German Groups of Armies. 
lation of High Command and the Government. Ludendorff’s failure. 

Chapter XVIII. The Third Battle of the Champagne. (continued from 
Chapter XIII).—Continuation of Franco-American attacks, 16 October. 
Crossing of the Aisne towards Vouziers. Attack on the Hunding Line, 
and withdrawal of the Germans between Serre and the Oise. 

Chapter XIX. Franco-British attacks in the center—Resumption of 
the offensive, 17 October. German retreat 18 October, and operations 
19-22 October. British attack, 23-26 October and further retreat of the 
Germans between Serre and the Oise. Operations 27-31 October and 
the general situation. 

Chapter XX. The Allied High Command to 11 November.—The Serbs 
in Belgrade, 2 November and capitulation of Austro-Hungary. Prepara- 
tions for an attack in Lorraine. Project for operations in the East. In- 
structions of 9 November and situation. 

Chapter XXI. The Last Offensives.—General offensive in Flanders, 30 
October. Franco-British offensive of 4 November, and the German retreat, 
5-11 November. Results of operations. Franco-American offensive, 1 
November. Sedan and Mezieres reoccupied. The German situation, and 
mutinies in their navy. Morale at the front. Situation as to material 
and effectives. Loss of all possibility of maneuvre. State of morale in 
the German nation. 

Chapter XXII. The Armistice—Ludendorff’s proposals for an im- 
mediate peace. His note of 5 October, and action by the government. 
Response of President Wilson. Clemenceau and Foch. Conference of 
17 October. President Wilson’s reply. a telegram to the 
army. Resignation of Ludendorff. utinies at Kiel. Discussion of the 

roposal of an armistice. Note of President Wilson of 5 November. 
egotiations for an armistice. Abdication of the Kaiser. The Armistice. 
This chapter contains much and very interesting data. 

Chapter XXIII. The Treaty of Versailles—Heads of Governments 

an | directly was a vicious method of conducting negotiations. 

he author believes that was the function of trained diplomats. He con- 
demns the intervention of certain political parties in favor of the Germans, 
especially the Socialists in France. The attitude and proposals of —- 
George, Clemenceau and Wilson. The attitude of France. The Allies 
and the French demands. The financial question. German resistance 
and the Allied ultimatum. Principal clauses of the treaty. Its defects. 
The small guarantee it offers France. 

This volume gives a little more of the part played by American troops, 
and is valuable as an outline for further study of American operations. 
Most of the book, however, is devoted to French operations. As the author 
is French, this is natural, and I suppose a Frenchman reading an American 
account of the World War would think that too much space was devoted 
to American operations. L.P. HORSFALL. 


Germany. Reichsarchiv.—Schlachten des Weltkrieges. Band 24, 25, 
26: Das Marnedrama 1914. III Teil. 1. Abschnitt: Die Kimpfe des 
Gardekorps und des rechten Fliigels der 3. Armee von 5. bis 8. 
September. III. Teil. 2 Abschnitt: Der Ausgang der Schlacht. 
IV. Teil: Die Schlacht vor Paris. [Battles of the World War. 
Vols. 24, 25, 26: The Marne drama, 1914. Part III, Section 1: 
Battles of the Guards and the right wing of the 3d Army from 5 
to8September. Part III, Section 2:The issue ofthe battle. Part 
IV: The Battle before Paris.] Germany, 1928... M 9403-J.44:4-N5 
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CONTENTS: Band 24. Die 3. Armee am 5. und 6. September; Der Vormarsch des Garde- 
korps am 5. September. Der iiberfall bei Thau de la Gravelle; Der 6. September: Der Angriff 
des Gardekorps; Die 32. Inf. Div. greift nach anstrengendem Marsche am Nachmittage des 6. 
September in die Schlacht ein. Der 7. September: Der Angriff der Garde wird angehalten; 
Der Angriff der 32. Inf. Div. kommt in feindlichen Artilleriefeuer nicht zur Durchfiihrung; 
Die 23. Res. Div. riickt bei Sommesous in die Liicke zwischen der 32. und 23. Inf. Div. ein. 
Der 8. September: Der Einstschlusz des Generalobersten Frhr. v. Hausen zum Angriff; Der 
Sturm der 2. Garde-Inf. Div.; Der Sturmangriff der 1. Garde-Inf. Div.; Die Erstiirmung von 
Lenharree durch bei 32. Inf. Div.; Die 23. Res. Div. dringt siegreich bis auf die Hohen siidlich 
Sommesous vor; Die Lage der 2. und 3. Armee am Abend des 8. September. Band 26. Einfiih- 
rung; Der Kampf des IV. Ref. K. am 5. yy Der 6. September; Das Ringen um die 
Uberlegenheit am Ourcq am 7. September; r 8. September; r 9. September; Riickblick 
und Betrachtungen; Kartenverzeichnis. 


The German Reichsarchiv in 1928, in volumes 24, 25, and 26 of its 
monograph series, entitled ‘Battles of the World War,” completed the 
five volume sub-series “‘The Marne Drama, 1914,” same being eer 
Part III, Sections 1 and 2 and Part IV. The first mentioned monograp 
bears the sub-title: ““The Battles of the Guard Corps and of the right wing 
of the Third Army from 5 to 8 September,” compiled by Major Thilo 
von Bose, ret. (in Sept. 1914 Captain General Staff of the Guard Corps). 
The second monograph bears the sub-title: ‘The outcome of the batte,” 
and is by the same compiler. The third monograph bears the sub-title: 
“The battle before Paris,” and is compiled by Captain Reinhold, ret. (in 
Sept. 1914 Lieutenant in Reserve Infantry Regiment 27). 

The events in all three monographs are presented in great detail, day 
by day. However, in none of them are orders, reports, or memoranda 
included—brief summaries in the text .standing in lieu thereof. Further- 
more the maps are not all that might be desired. Those of the first men- 
tioned monograph consist of one large map (about 30 by 20 inches), on 
scale of 1:80,000, without troop representations, on one side of sheet, and 
ten sketch maps on the back of same. Those of the other two are better 
in that the ones showing troops are larger, but as before they are printed 
on both sides of a large sheet, making reference and simultaneous use 
difficult. Furthermore, there are no general maps included, showing posi- 
tions of troops along entire Western Front, although the texts refer to 
situations obtaining with the other German Armies, and these had their 
effect on the operations in the Marne sector. Thus to follow the texts 
successfully it is advisable to use, in conjunction with the maps furnished, 
some such series of day-by-day general Western Front maps as the portfolio 
of von Mantey entitled: Kartenbild des Marnefeldzuges und der Marne- 
schlacht vom 28. August bis 10. September 1914 (1927). 

The work purports to lay the basis for deciding the question whether 
the battle of the Marne is to be considered a German victory. The first 
mentioned monograph deals with the fighting of the Guard Corps on the 
left of the German Second Army and of the Saxon 32d and 23d Divisions 
on the right wing of the Third Army from September 5th to 8th. It pre- 
sents the decision of General von Hausen, commanding the Third Army, 
to attack at dawn on the 8th, the course of this attack, and its considerable 
successes. The situation on this day in the Second Army (General von 
Bilow) is portrayed as one of doubt and uncertainty, caused by lack of 
information about the First Army, on its right, and fear concerning the 
ever widening gap between them. It was at this time that Lieutenant 
Colonel Hentsch of the German General Staff was with von Biilow, and on 
the evening of this day the word “Retreat” was first mentioned at these 
headquarters. 

The second of the monographs under consideration deals in detail with 
the outcome of the battle on the 9th of September on the front of the Second 
Army, and the consequences of von Biilow’s orders on the 8th that his 
center was to stand still, his right to go back, and his left forward. There- 
by the alignment was placed at right angles to the French front, thus facing 
Paris, as ordered by the German high command on September 5th. The 
effect of this withdrawal on the morale of the German troops is represented 
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as having been disastrous. The action is assumed to have resulted from 
an agreement made between von Biilow and Hentsch, the Lieutenant 
Colonel of the German General Staff who was with him on the 8th, that if 
the enemy pressed into the gap between the First and Second Armies both 
of these armies should retire. The volume has appended a list of casualties 
by units, and of strengths on 9-10 September. 

The third of the monographs under consideration deals with the 
“Battle before Paris” on the front of the First Army (von Kluck) from 
September 5th to 9th, including the battle on the Ourcq in great detail. 
The view of the compiler is not that the blame should fall on von Kluck 
for his reputed failure to carry out the orders of the Supreme Command 
in that he pushed southward, opening up the gap between the First and 
Second Armies. The author’s opinion is, rather, that von Kluck sensed 
the chief danger, an outflanking of the German right wing which would 
have spelled disaster, and that his actions were taken to prevent this, and 
that they constitute the keenest generalship shown on the Western Front. 
The situation is represented as an impending German victory, lost by the 
order of the Supreme Command to retreat. This volume has appended a 
list of casualties and strengths. A table of organization of the First Army 
and II Cavalry Corps is included with the maps. 

These three volumes of the Marne drama sub-series, together with the 
other two that have preceded them, would be of value to the G-2 Section, 
if used in conjunction with thy von Mantey map portfolio, above referred 
to, or any equivalent series of day-by-day general maps, Western Front, 
covering this period. A. VOLLMER: 


Germany. Reichsarchiv.—Schlachten des Weltkrieges. Band 31: 
Die Tankschlacht bei Cambrai, 20.-29. November 1917. [Battles 
of the World War. Vol. 31: The tank battle at Cambrai, 20-29 
November 1917.] Germany, 1929 M 9403-J.44:7-N9 


CoNnTENTs: Die stille Front bei Cambrai; Der 19. November; Der Tankiiberfall am Mor- 
gen des 20. November; Angriffsplan und Vorbereitungen der Englander; Der weitere Verlauf 
des 20. November—F1 ieres, Grai t; Vor den Toren von Cambrai; Der 21. November; 
Fontaine-Notre-Dame—Der 22. und 23. November—Der englische Angriff gegen das Dorf 
am 27. November; Die Kiimpfe beiderseits von Moeuvres; Das Ringen um Bourlon; Die 
Angriffsschalcht; Kriegsgliederungen (Anlage). 

[The quiet front at Cambrai; The 19th of November (1917); The tank surprise attack on 
the morning of 20 November (1917); Havrincourt—Banteux; Plan of attack and English 
preparations; The sequel to the 20 November——Flesquieres—Graincourt—At the gates of 
Cambrai; The 21st November (1917); Fontaine—Notre-Dame—22-23 November—The English 
attack on the village on 27 November; The battle on both sides of Moeuvres; The struggle 
around Bourlon—23-25 November—26-27 November; The counteroffensive; Appendix (order 
of battle and troops engaged); Illustrations (four tank pictures); Maps (three charts on a 
single sheet, loose, in a paper pocket on back cover). 


The Siegfried Line (the English called this the Hindenburg Line) was 
occupied in March, 1917. Both sides dug in. Quiet prevailed on the 
English front. 

The high command of the German Second Army believed that the 
recent severe defeat of the Italians, English and French would discourage 
further violent action for some time to come. On 16 November, 1917, 
the German information bulletin stated that in the immediate future no 
large offensive against the Second Army front was expected. On 18 
November, raids disclosed the presence of a few tanks. On 19 November, 
the forenoon was quiet; in the afternoon there was increased artillery fire 
and air activity. here was much noise on the English side of the line. 
Prisoner identifications indicated the arrival of new English units, and 
some prisoners declared that an attack was imminent. The Germans lacked 
available reserves, but they prepared as best they could. They expected 
in any case to be warned by a long artillery preparation, because their 
trenches were strong and well built. : 

At 6:00 AM, 20 November, 1917, the English batteries opened fire. 
Scarcely had the counter-barrage been requested than all quieted down 
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again. At 7:15 AM thousands of pieces of artillery opened fire. The 
men in the German trenches took cover, because they thought that the 
English infantry would not appear until the artillery fire lifted. Suddenly 
behind the clouds of smoke, a noise as of many airplanes was heard. Then 
here appeared a black something and there a dark mass moved. The 
outpost sentinels could not believe their eyes. The wire entanglements 
gave way before this unknown colossus. The German infantrymen crawled 
out of their ‘funk holes.’””’ The alarm was given—Tanks! Tanks! Right 
and left the same terror-stricken cry. Not one, but many! Whole lines 
approached, not the expected lines of English a in the familiar khaki 
uniform, but armored machines. Slowly but steadily they crawled forward. 

The whole Second Army received heavy fire during the early hours of 
the 20th of November. That meant more than a mere local raid. The 
messages from the front gave the commander no clear picture of the situa- 
tion. Especially difficult was it because the fog and smoke made aerial 
reconnaissance impossible. Wire communication was cut in many sectors. 
Ammunition was getting scarce. If only it was flesh and blood to be op- 


However, men of flesh and blood were following behind the machines. 
The tanks waited while the men ‘mop: up” the trenches, and then pro- 
pelled themselves forward again. All this took place in the murk and 
smoke. Many German soldiers became panic stricken and fled to the rear. 
The second line stopped the fugitives and here the English met a heavy 
fire. The “things” however, kept on coming on all sides. The Germans 
destroyed their maps and papers to keep them from falling into the hands 
of the enemy. The situation was desperate. 

The book is full of the experiences of many units. A tank climbed up 
on the roof of a battalion command post dugout and halted. The roof 
timber creaked but did not give way. The English infantry stormed 
through the trenches cheering and shooting. The Germans in the command 
post watched them through a crack, meanwhile praying for the long awaited 
counterattack to release them from their perilous situation. Then a column 
of German steel helmets was seen approaching. At last the rescuers!! 
But alas, they carried no weapons—they were prisoners being herded off in 
droves. The artillery, the reliable sister service, was called upon to shoot 
them free. After an endless wait, the sentry at the entrance cried ‘“‘The 
Tommies are coming.” 

The major ordered the personnel at his command post to follow him 
out to surrender. Then, an instant too late, the first shells of the German 
artillery fell in the battalion trenches. Friend and foe fled together to 
avoid the shell fragments. Then the German major and his followers 
found themselves, along with the others, assembled as prisoners, and the 
English all around them. 

Many similar “‘yarns” and eye-witness accounts make very interesting 
reading. The noteworthy feature of this book is that source material is 
here recorded to provide valuable data for future historical research. 

The English high command had planned an attack against the Cambrai 
sector for the month of November, 1917. Sir Douglas Haig believed that 
the Germans had weakened the defense at Cambrai by withdrawing troops 
during the attacks in Flanders. He planned to break through this “quiet 
front” with two corps in line, assisted by tanks, and open a way for the 
cavalry to raid the German rear. 

The plan was kept secret and preparations were made with great 
care. Not even the French were aware of the nature of the plan, except 
sorte General Petain. No new divisions were put into the front line 

fore the attack but many moved up into the back areas. All move- 
ments took place under cover of darkness. The assault divisions were in 
great part placed in position during the last night. The increase in artillery 
was most carefully concealed. 
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Prior English attacks were preceded by artillery preparation lasting 
for days and even weeks. In this case Haig intended to use tanks for much 
of the work usually done by artillery. Over 1000 guns were emplaced 
under cover of the Forest of Havrincourt. The air corps was given the 
special mission of protecting all preparations against observation. 

In all 432 tanks were collected, but only 362 took part in the attack. 
Tanks, and the tracks they left on the ground, were carefully camouflaged 
with straw. The English were favored especially by the weather during 
the ten days preceding the attack. No German airplanes were able to 
penetrate through the fog banks and discover the extensive preparations 
undertaken for the attack. 

On 16 November, 1917 the Second Army had no idea that an attack 
was imminent as shown by their information bulletin. Four days later, 
in the grey dawn of 20 November, their whole front from Arras to the north 
of San Quentin was under heavy fire from the English batteries. This 
demonstration was followed by a new form of attack. With one stroke, 
the so-called “quiet front’? was changed into a raging battlefield. The 
German regiments on a wide front were powerless against the tanks. 

An account in considerable detail is given of the fighting at Flesquieres, 
Graincourt, Cambrai, Moeuvres and Banteux. The location and fighting 
condition of the various units in the line is given, even to the artillery 
delegated to fire on English cavalry or other troops in case of an attempted 
breakthrough to the rear. The report of a general officer who inspected 
a portion of the line together with source data from records, reports and 
eye-witness accounts gives a complete and detailed picture of the situation. 

he local operations in various parts of the line follow with details as to 
when artillery fire started, when the infantry and tanks appeared and what 
took place during the action. 

During the forenoon of 27 November, when it appeared that the 
English were about to break through the last line, an important conference 
was taking place at the headquarters of the Second Army. Ludendorff 
and others were present. The subject under discussion concerned a Ger- 
man counteroffensive. 

The difficulty lay in providing men and material in time to be effective 
in stopping the enemy advance. On 29 November, the infantry and the 
greater part of the artillery were in position for the counter blow, but there 
was no time to wait to complete the assembling of munitions. The assault 
took place 30 November. 

The English had noted the increased activity behind the German lines, 
but did nothing much about it, believing that the preparations were part 
of the defensive plan. 


the night 4-5 December, the English retired from the Bourbon forest. 

6 December, a strip 10 kilometers wide and 4 kilometers deep had been 
recaptured and the German line was about where it had been ny 
and materially shortened. The English in turn had been driven bac 
after their celebration at home of the “‘great victory” fourteen days earlier. 
“The bell in St. Paul’s cathedral, London, had been rung too soon.” 

The designation “tank’’ was originally a nickname. In French, the 
term is officially ‘““‘Char de Combat”’ shortened to “‘Char.’”’ The expression 
“Char de Assaut’’ (assault vehicle) came into general use during the war. 

On the Somme, 15 September, 1916, at Flers, south of Bapaume, the 
Germans first came into close contact with this unusual technical contri- 
vance. There, out of 49 English tanks, 32 reached the German line. After 
that time the Entente used them in increasing numbers, as at Arras, 4 
November 1917, and in other battles. 


The forward English trenches were overrun, and bitter fighting ensued. 
Even the English cavalry became involved in the front line action. During 
| 
| 
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Among the special features brought out in ‘‘The tank attack at Cam- 
brai,’”’ the following are worthy of notice: 
(1) The secrecy maintained in the assembling of men and material 
(2) The short artillery preparation 
(3) The use of smoke to obscure observation 
(4) The tactical use of tanks to break the way for infantry through the wire 
(5) The influence of tanks on morale 
(6) The interruption of communications to the rear of the line by tanks, and the 
interference with the bringing up of reserves and ammunition 
(7) Improvised counter tank measur 


es 
(8) The enfilading of entire trenches by fire from tanks which halted astride the 
trenches. 


The English met with disappointment in thinking that their tanks 
would = up the way for their cavalry to exploit the rear of the German 
lines. They still had to deal with the experience and ‘‘will to win” of 
battle scarred veteran German divisions. Furthermore, the English in- 
fantry relied too much upon the invulnerability of the tanks, and the im- 
munity that the tanks were expected to provide for the troops following. 
The sight of the destruction of several of these machines, some of which 
took fire and roasted the occupants, gave them a rude shock and shook 


their confidence. Both infantry and tanks became helpless when separated 
one from the other. 


At Cambrai, the German leaders still retained the confidence and 
loyal cooperation of the troops. Therein perhaps lies the big lesson of 
Cambrai. The Germans had a narrow escape from disaster in November, 
1917. Passive defense had been over-emphasized, and the sudden un- 
expected appearance of these “‘iron devils” required the employment of 
more active measures. Thanks to the thorough training of the German 
Army, the individual soldier was able to meet this new threat successfully. 
Further mechanization in the future will never replace the sterling worth 
of reliable, well trained troops. That, says the author, is the big lesson 
to be learned from the German counteroffensive, that closed the battle of 
the tanks at Cambrai. L.P. HORSFALL. 


Otto, Lieut. Colonel Ernst.—The battle of Blane Mont (October 2 to 
October 10, 1918). (Translation from the German) 1930... 


0 
9403-J.44:8U-52 
CONTENTS: The battle at Blanc Mont; The first day of October; The second day of 
October; The third day of October; The fourth day of October; The fifth day of October; The 
sixth day of October; The seventh day of October; The eighth day of October; The ninth day 
of October; The tenth day of October; Appendixes I to V. 


This is a well written and authentic account of the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive from October 1 to October 11, with reference to the operations 
of the 2d and 36th American Divisions, and the German units opposing 
them, in the Blanc Mont sector. 


The author was nay: engaged in these operations on the German 
side and has made a study of all historical records and set forth his con- 
clusions without apparent prejudice. Discrepancies in historical records 


are noted in order that the reader may form his own opinions as to the 
actual facts. 


This book contains numerous historical examples with reference to 
difficulties (1) in maintaining contact with adjoining troops in battle, (2) 
in es communication with higher headquarters, (3) in transmitting 
orders to subordinate units, and (4) in securing adequate and important 
enemy information under severe battle conditions. 

All students of military history will find this book interesting. This 
volume will be of special interest to individuals who served with either 
the 2d or 36th Divisions during the Meuse-Argonne offensive. S. ERICKSON. 
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Hume, Colonel Edgar E.—How Italy won the Great War. 


M 9403-J.45:8 


An article by Colonel E. E. Hume, Medical Corps, U.S.A., who com- 
manded the U.S. Army hospitals with the Italian Army in 1918, was origi- 
nally published in the Military Surgeon of June 1929, and now appears in 
mn ge form with a foreword by Doctor Paolo de Vecchi. Doctor de 

ecchi plans to use the article as the Epilogue of a book he intends to 
= under the title: Personal Recollections of Italian History 1847 to 
1918. 


Both Doctor de Vecchi and Colonel Hume present a very interesting 
and rapid picture of the World War operations in Italy from the defeat at 
Caporetto in October, 1917, to include the battle of Vittorio Venito, with 
a most apt coordination of the contemporaneous pagneninte on the other 
fronts and in the political centres with the events in Italy. N.B. BRISCOE. 


Salmon, Capitaine H.—Les Opérations en 1914 sur le front oriental. 
[The operations on the Eastern Front in 1914.] France, 1930._..... 
M 9403-J.47:4-A.44 
CONTENTS: Avant-propos; Introduction; Le terrain de la lutte; Les chefs; Les armées; 
Le plan allemand et la mobilisation prussienne; La mobilisation autrichienne; La plan du grand- 
duc Nicolas; Prémieres opérations en Prusse orientale; T: berg; La prémi bataille des 
Mazurie; 1807 et 1914; Opérations en Galicie; La campagne de Pologne; Conclusion. 


A brief exposition in four parts with contents as follows: First Part— 
The terrain in which the operations were conducted; the German, Austrian, 
and Russian Armies, their commanders, and their initial plans of operations. 

Second Part—Tannenberg and the First Mazurian Lakes Battle. 

Third Part—The Austrian-Russian campaign in Galicia. 

Fourth Part—The campaigns in Poland. 

The situation maps are too few and are poorly drawn up, even the 
scale being omitted in some instances. 

The subject matter of this book is much better covered in Hindenburg 
et Ludendorff Strateges, by General Buat, with the — of the — 


Russian campaign in Galicia which is not discussed in Buat’s book. 
BEERE. 


Schwarz, General Alexis V.—La Défense d’Ivangorod en 1914-1915. 
The defense of Ivangorod, 1914-1915.] (Translation from the 
ussian) France, 1922 M 9403-J.47-4P 
CONTENTs: Avant-propos; La défense de 1914; La défense en 1915. 


The book is a translation from the Russian. General Alexis von 
Schwarz of the Imperial Russian Army, is a noted authority on the subject 
of field fortifications, and during the World War he was Governor of Ivan- 


The book gives in detail a description of the important Russian fortress 
which included both banks of the Vistula River. The siege operations of 
the Germans and the defense measures of the Russians are discussed in a 
very complete and interesting manner, by an author who combines both 
theory and practice. 

his book is of interest to the Coast Artillery Section and to the Engi- 
neers. J.C. DRAIN. 


Elze, Walter.—Tannenberg; das deutsche heer von 1914. Seine grund- 
zige und deren auswirkung im sieg an der ostfront. [Tannen- 
berg. The German Army of 1914. Its principles and their 


Artung, Strategie—Moltke I, Schlieffen, Moltke II mit Ludendorff—Taktik) ; Das russische 
itarbindni 


Heer und der deutsche generalstab; Das franzosisch-russische mi rr 


81930 
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CONTENTS: Vorwort. Erster Teil Das Heer von 1914 
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og arvana plan; Der gegenplan Deutschlands u. Osterreich-Ungarns; Die lage im Osten 
kriegsbeginn; Das oberkommandos von Prittwitz und die preisgabe der schlacht bei Gum- 
binnen; Der wechsel im oberbefehl und die bis zum eintreffen Hindenburgs getroffenen mass- 
nahmen; Die.schlacht bei Tannenberg; Schluss. Zweiter Teil—Urkunden: Denkschriften 
des generalstabes aus der zeit von 1912 bis 1914; Urkunden. Befehle. Massnahmen des ober- 
commandos der 8. Armee (von Prittwitz) vom 1. 8. 14 bis zum abbruch der schlacht bei Gum- 
binnen am 20. 8. 14; Urkunden. Berichte. Ferngesprache und Massnahmen der obersten 
Heeresleitung zu dem riickzug hinter die weichsel und dessen verhinderung vom 20. 8. bis 22. 
8. 14; Massnahmen des oberkommandos a vor dem eintreffen der absetzungsordre 
und vor dem eintreffen Hindenburgs vom 20. bis 22. 8. 14; Brief- und telegrammwechsel 
zwischen Conrad. Prittwitz und Moltke vom ie 8. bis 21. 8. 14; Befehle. Medlungen. Be- 
richte zur schlacht bei Tannenberg vom 23. 8. bis 4. 9. 14; Aktenverzeichnis; Schriftenver- 
zeichnis; Anmerkungen; Karten. 


This book is probably the most important contribution to the litera- 
ture of this battle which has yet appeared. To insure an adequate under- 
standing of the conflict the reader is afforded a complete political and 
military background including an examination of the opposing forces, 
their organization, strength, disposition, and morale, and a sketch of the 
power Re the German strategical plans for a European War on two fronts 
from Moltke I through Schlieffen to Moltke II with Ludendorff. There is 
also included a consideration of the Franco-Russian military alliance, and 
of the Russian general war plans. The preliminary subject matter is 
completed 7, an examination of the general military situation on the East- 
ern front. Then follows a recital of the events in the East during the 
command of von Prittwitz and the battle of Gumbinnen, the change in 
command, and the measures undertaken by Hindenburg culminating i in the 
battle of Tannenberg. 

The subject is presented clearly, systematically, and impartially. It 
combines spirited treatment with scholarship. Its outstanding merit is 
that the book is replete with original sources in their entirety: orders, 
memoranda, messages, and records of telephone conversations; much of 
this material is here published for the first time, constituting a selection 
from a $F mass just made available (the orders of the high command 
would fill in themselves a row of large volumes). The employment of 
the Latin characters in the German text makes the book available to those 
who can read the language but are not familiar with the German script. 

The introductory topics contain material worthy of note such, for 
example, as a tabular resumé of the strength and organization of the Ger- 
_ Army, and a valuable contribution to the history of the von Schlieffen 


The battle is presented in such a manner that the demands of both 
the general reader and the military student are satisfied, the succinct 
narrative chronologically by the original source ma- 


terial in the appendix, and by a general map and 9 situation sketches. The 
account settles the disputed point concerning von Prittwitz’ decision of 20 
August Be to withdraw behind the Vistula, and establishes that no 
— —— was involved, but that it was a mere supine planless with- 
thout originally even an intention later to assume the defensive. 

a author comes to the following conclusions concerning the battle: 

(1) Its importance, hitherto obscured by the closing events of the World War, is 
now finally appreciated; 

(2) It brought about the downfall of the Russian empire; 

(3) It saved the Central Powers from a defeat in 1914 on all fronts, and the 
German people from a feeling that they had been conquered, which they do not have 
in the 1918 outcome; 

(4) It closes the Napoleonic-Moltke period in that it was fought with the teach- 
ings and methods which the former created and the latter preserved; 

(5) It shows that a decisive victory need not be one over an entire army in the 
Schlieffen sense of a Cannae, but it must be a Kernel victory, that is to say one which 
blasts the spirit and hope of the enemy, and that has, moreover, been so faultlessly 
achieved in a military sense that the victor’s ability emerges, so to speak, as a new 
law to the vanquished; 

(6) It shows that the most perfect state of preparedness of forces and leaders 
is not enough, there must ever be on the part of the commander a persistence and a sure 
sense of the proper thing to do at the moment; 

(7) And, finally, it represents the only Kernel victory of the World War. 
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To the Military History Sub-Section of the G-2 Section the book 
should be of considerable value both as an elementary treatise and source 
book. A. VOLLMER. 


Bacon, Admiral Sir Reginald H.S.—The life of Lord Fisher of Kilver- 
stone, admiral of the fleet. 2 volumes. 1929 M 942-B92 (FI) 

CONTENTs: Foreword; Preface; List of plates. Vol. I: Early years; 1860-1872; 1872- 
1881; 1881-1882; H.M.S. “‘Inflexible”’; 1883-1899; 1899-1902; Lectures given to Mediterranean 
re 1902-1904; Admiral Sir John Fisher, first sea lord; The ““Dreadnought”; Major reforms; 
ndex. 

Vol. II: Minor reforms; Lord Charles Beresford; General work as first sea lord; Inter- 

um, Part I—-1910-1911; Interregnum, Part II—1911-1914; Lord Fisher’s return to the 
Admiralty; The Baltic project; The Dardanelles; Lord Fisher’s resignation; Closing years— 
1915-1920; Appendix; Index. 


This is a very interesting bi phy of Lord Fisher who was mainly 
responsible for the preparedness of the British Navy at the outbreak of 
the World War. 

He introduced many reforms in the Navy including the Dreadnought 
type of battleship, water tube boilers, the Naval War College, a Naval 
Academy, distribution of the fleet including the concentration of the main 
fleet in the North Sea. 

The chapters on the Baltic Project and the Dardanelles are of special 
interest to the military reader as giving the naval viewpoint on overseas 
expeditions. Note especially the po at the top of page 189, 
Volume II as showing the difficulty of effecting a landing in the presence of 
an enemy. 

This book is of interest to the Command and G-2 Sections in matters 
dealing with overseas expeditions and the Dardanelles. J.A. WOODRUFF. 


Ballard, Brigadier General C.R.—Kitchener. London, i930..M 942-B92(KI) 


CONTENTS: Egypt: The subaltern; England in Egypt: Gordon; 1866-1892; The Sirdar; 
The Atbara and Omdurman; Fashoda. South Africa: tangled mess; Paardeberg; Pre- 
toria; Commander-in-chief. India: Reforms; The north-west frontier; The quarrel with 
Curzon; Routine. The War Office: Secretary of state; Exr ion; The opening moves; The 
Paris interview; The Marne; The rift with G.H.Q.; Gallipoli; Shells; Salonika; The winter of 
1915-1916; The loss of the “Hampshire”; Index. 


The book is not a detailed biography of Lord Kitchener but rather a 
history of events connected with his service as an officer of the British 
Army. The author refers the reader to the biography published by Sir 
George Arthur which he recommends as a full and careful record of the life 
of Lord Kitchener. 

General Ballard does give, however, a splendid discussion of Kitchener’s 
part in Egypt, South Africa, India, and during the World War which appears 
to portray his military character in a fair and coherent manner. The 
reader can form a very good estimate of the indomitable strength of this 
great leader, and can also detect his weaknesses. 

It is easy to follow the gradual development and growth of character 
during the many phases of Lord Kitchener’s military activities. Always 
a self-centered, self-reliant individual, at first attempting to accomplish 
everything in detail, as in his campaigns in Egypt and South Africa, he 
acquires the ability to delegate matters to subordinates. 

Aside from the character study of Lord Kitchener, the book gives a 
broad but interesting account of British politics from 1882 through part of 
the World War. Of especial interest are the foreign policies of the British 
— with many sidelights on leaders of the time both, military and 
civilian. 


The reader can gain considerable knowledge concerning the many 
difficulties, the jealousies and trials that must be met and overcome by a 
commander-in-chief. 

The book is recommended to all military readers. C.H. CORLETT. 
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Forester, Cecil Scott.—Lord Nelson. 1929 M 942-B92 (NE) 


CONTENTS: The letters and despatches; The beginning; Modest stillness; The marriage; 
The enemy; The path of glory; “Agamemnon”’; St. Vincent and Santa Cruz; The Nile; Naples; 
Palermo; Two months in England; The Baltic; The Channel and Merton; The blockade; The 
pursuit; Trafalgar; Index. 


This is a short biography of the outstanding commander of British 
oa history written in the modern biographical style by a professional 
novelist. 

It contains brief but vivid a of his principal naval engage- 
ments and emphasizes throughout the qualities of his personality and 
energetic leadership which inspired both his crews and subordinate officers 
and which enabled him to win sea battles against odds. On the other 
hand, it brings out how, in spite of the qualities of his personality and leader- 
ship, "he fails when he undertakes land operations. 

This book is of general value to this School only as another study in 
leadership and as a contrast with Napoleon—a genius in land warfare and 
a failure in naval warfare. G.S. BROWNELL. 


Goldsmith, Margaret L.—Frederick the Great. 1929 M 943-B92 (FR) 


ConTENTs: Maladjustments in childhood, 1712-1728; Revolt, 1728-1730; Resignation, 
1731-1740; > y tag 1740-1745; Activities at home, 1745-1750; Voltaire, 1750-1753; 
The beginning of the Seven Years’ War, 1750-1756; Defeats and victories, 1756-1763; Work 
after the war, 1763-1778; The end, 1778-1786; The author, by Sinclair Lewis. 


This book gives a rather interesting narrative history of the life of 
Frederick the Great, laying considerable emphasis on his youthful vicissitudes 
and unusual home life he book is all right for light reading, but should 
not be expected to present the life of Frederick in any particularly new light 
nor to decide controversial issues. It is not supported by a biliography 
or by authentic references of any particular import. No particularly 
valuable information or conclusions are presented. M.F. HARMON. 


Hegemann, Werner.—Frederick the Great. (Translation from the 
German) 1929 M 943-B92 (FR) 


CONTENTS: Author’s foreword to the English translation; Preface; The Royal Philosopher: 
Extracts from the first conversation; The second conversation; Frederick the Great, Lucchesini 
and Goethe; Extracts from the third conversation: Frederick II and his Fredersdorf, Goethe, 
Voltaire and women; The fourth conversation: Frederick II as romantic, father of German 
literature, general and statesman, and his sacrifice of. Germany's position as a great power; 
The fifth conversation: Kings and flogged artists; The sixth conversation: Death for the 
Fatherland and the nobility; Appendices; Notes; Notes to the illustrations; Index. 


Hegemann’s Frederick the Great is presented in a series of conversa- 
tions between the two principals, Manfred Ellis and Werner Hegemann, 
with other scholars participating from time to time. Hegemann and the 
others, on the one hand, are inclined to believe in and support the great- 
- ness of Frederick while Ellis, on the other, breaks down these illusions of 
greatness by seemingly irrefutable argument supported by official docu- 
ments, and conversations and writings of the great king’s contemporaries. 
Taken by and large, the book gives rather strong indication that Frederick 
was the arch-enemy of a united Germany; that he was woefully lacking in 
moral stamina and character, that he was a sad patron of German litera- 
ture, art and architecture, was a short sighted and vacillating statesman, 
a poor economist, a worse financier, and that his claims to greatness as a 
military leader are builded primarily upon the worth of his able generals 
and the gross stupidity of his opponents. The book is well supported by 
— references throughout the text and by notes in the back of the 


For cultural reading or for one engaged in a careful study of the life 
of Frederick the Great or contemporary history of central Europe, this 
book should prove of considerable value and interest. 

As the discussions of milit activities are not sufficiently compre- 
hensive, it does not appear that the book would be of any direct value to 
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any department of this School. However, it might be used as a check 
reference, particularly in regard to the stra of campaigns and, as it is 
well indexed, its use in this manner would be facilitated. .F. HARMON. 


Fisher, Herbert.—Napoleon. 1913 M 944-05-N3A 

CONTENTs: Youth; The Italian command; Egypt and Syria; The organisation of France; 
The prelude of sary The conquests of Empire; The qualities of Empire; The first check; 
The downfall; The last phase; + I—Some maxims of Napoleon; Appendix I ene- 
alogy of the Bonaparte family; Ma; 


This is not the first time this author has written about Napoleon, two 
— of his books being Bonapartism and Studies in Napoleonic statesman- 
ship. 

The author has separated Napoleon’s life into ten periods, as shown in 
contents above. The book is not new, having been written in 1912 and 
is one of the series of the Home University Library of Modern Knowledge 
which contains some 130 books on: History and Geography, Literature and 
Art, Natural Science, Philosophy and Religion, and Social Science. 

The book while very interesting and authoritative is written rather 
from the political viewpoint than from the military, the latter being very 
sketchy and with no maps save two general ones. 

The author, though an Englishman, seems very fair throughout the 
book in his depiction of Napoleon and in the last sentence he sums up very 
admirably his conception as follows: ‘So with the grandest intellectual 
endowments ever vouchsafed to man, and despite many splendid services 
to law, to administration, to the moral and intellectual progress of France, 
he remains the great modern example of that reckless and defiant insolence 
which formed the matter of ancient tragedy and is at war with the harmonies 
of human life.” F.M. BARRows. 


; Bibliography; Index. 


Johnston, R.M.—Napoleon. A short biography. 1927....M 944-05-N3A 


ConTENTS: Preface; Napoleon before the Revolution; Toulon and Vendemiaire; The 
campaign of Italy, 1796-1797; Campo-Formio and Egypt; The 18th of Brumaire; The 19th of 
Brumaire and Marengo; Legislation and administration; The Duc d’Enghien and Trafalgar; 
Austerlitz; Jena and Friedland; Napoleonic policy, 1806-1808; Wagram; The Austrian mar- 
— the campaign of Russia; The struggle for Germany and Italy, 1813; The campaign 
of ce; Elba; Waterloo and St. Helena; Appendix—Bonaparte family; Index. 


A reviewer when greatly interested in a book is tempted to recommend 
it as one that should be read by every officer. In spite of the fact that this 
recommendation may add to an already over-extended list of such recom- 
mended books, the value and interest of this book and its brevity cause the 
reviewer to advise that all officers read it. 

The brevity, attractive typography, and the style enable the reader to 
complete it in one or two evenings. : 

Most books that aim to give much in little lack in scope and authority . 
and fail to give a definite clear-cut picture. This book presents the life 
of Napoleon with authority and interest, like a well-executed miniature 
painting. 

If one has not that interest already, this book will tend to create an 
interest in the life of Napoleon and in the study of his campaigns. It will 
tend to clarify and to articulate the impressions that most readers have 
—— of the life and campaigns of Napoleon, from miscellaneous reading. 

f an officer has read little of Napoleon this book will form an incentive 
and an excellent point of departure for further reading and will furnish a 
valuable guide to that end. If an officer has read much of Napoleon, this 
book will have great value in unrolling quickly before his mind the whole 
picture of Napleon’s life to give an impression that is not practicable from 
one reo and comprehensive reading and study over an extended 
period of time. 

The author, as assistant professor of history at Harvard University, 
has studied and written on the military aspects of history and therefore 
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sep his subject not only from the point of view of the general historian 
ut also from that of a historian with a knowledge of military science. The 
fact that the book has had thirteen reprintings indicates the interest with 
which it has been received. 

The author states that this book forms a continuation of his French 
Revolution. It is not intended as a short history but as a short biography. 
It is intended to present to the reader in the most concise form possible, 
but yet with historical accuracy, an outline of the history of Napoleon 
that will convey an adequate first impression of his genius and policy— 
“To furnish a correct outline of Napoleonic history and to point the way 
along which it may be a pursued, that and nothing more is what 
= , = aims at affecting.” The work accomplishes its difficult mission 
admirably. 

The author estimates that no one of the three or four best general 
histories of Napoleon is adequate to convey a sufficient impression of the 
man and his times. The reader attempting to obtain some knowledge of 
pg ee and his period tends to become lost in a maze of 40,000 volumes 
of Napoleonic literature. This brief book furnishes the thread that will 
guide the reader through this maze. 

Each chapter is followed by a chronol and by a bibliography upon 
the subject matter of the chapter. The bi ene is prepared in such 
a manner as not only to act as a reader’s guide but so as to attract his 
attention. There are nine sketch maps which make it easy to follow the 
text without reference to other maps. 

This book has outstanding value to each officer of the service. Among 
the sections of the Command and General Staff School, it has particular 
value for the G-2 Section. A. GIBSON. 


Oman, Charles.—A history of the Peninsular War. Vol. VI: Sept. 1, 
1812-August 5, 1813. London, 1922. M 946-06-E3-C.42 
CONTENTs: Preface; The Burgos campaign; The march to Vittoria; The explusion of the 


— from Spain; The battles of the Pyrenees; Appendices; Maps and plans; Index; Illus- 
ations. 


This volume deals in considerable detail, and from both the English 
and French points of view, with the Burgos campaign, the march to Vit- 
toria, the expulsion of the French from Spain, and the battles of the Pyre- 
nees 


The author, a professor of history at Oxford University, has made in 
his volume an important addition to his notable work on the Peninsular 
War. Prior to 1914 he had completed and published five volumes of his 
history, but war service prevented the completion of this volume until 1921. 

It is difficult to imagine a better or more complete work on the subject. 
References to sources of much of his material are given in numerous foot 
notes. These sources are both French and English. The one criticism 
which one might make, a minor one perhaps in the mind of the author, but 
certainly a serious one for the military student, is the inadequacy and the 
unhandy arrangement of the maps. 

The work in spite of its length and detail is interestingly written and is 
full of historical examples of the application and the failure of application 
of the principles of war. 


To a student of military history this work is well worth carefu! study. 
W.C. PHILOON. 


Vladimirtsov, Prof. B. Ya.—The life of Chingis-Khan (Genghis-Khan). 
(Translation from the Russian) 1930.00. 9517-B92 (GE) 


CoNTENTs: Introduction; The Mongols in the twelfth century; Birth and boyhood of 
Chingis-Khan; Youth and marriage; The rise of Chingis; Chinghis-Khan unites the Mongol 
Tribes and forms a nomadic empire. Struggle with the Wang-Khan; War with the Maimans. 
The end of Jamuga; Chingis-Khan emperor of all the Mongols; Conflict with Kokchu, the 
Shaman; Campaigns against Tangut and China; Chingis-Khan in China. Meeting with 
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Yeliu-Ch’uts’ai; From the Kin campaign to the invasion of the West; The invasion of the 
west—the preliminaries; Operations in Turkestan, Afghanistan and Persia; Last campaign in 


Egy and death of Chingis-Khan; The legacy of Chingis-Khan; Chingis-Khan in his daily 
ife; Index. 


_ Below are listed the principal sources of information on the person of 
Chingis-Khan and of the Mongols who, in the 13th century, founded the 
greatest empire the world had witnessed, which, although founded by 
nomads and composed of the most heterogeneous elements, profoundly 
influenced the whole history of the Old World. Not all of these documents 
are reliable and all must be subjected to searching and careful criticism 
and, although valuable, actual information is scant. 


Sources 


(1) The Compendium of Histories—By Rashidu’d-Din, Persian, early 14th ster 
(2) The Secret History of the Mongol People—Written in Mongolia in the 13t' 
century, not the product of one person but of many 
(3) The Official History of the Mongol Dynasty of China—Compiled in Chinese 
in 14th century 
(4) The Chronicle of Ibnu’l-Athir—By a Mesopotamian author of that name 
(5) The Tables of Nasir—Written in Persian in year 1260 by Juzjani 
; (6) The History of the World Conqueror—Written in Persian in the year 1260 by 
uvayni 


(7) Writings of contemporaries, such as: accounts of Chinese travellers, writings 
of General Mong-Hung, works of the Taoist monk Ch’ang-Ch'un. 


The country that is now Mongolia and southern Siberia was inhabited 
in the 12th Century by a number of nomad tribes. Most of these were 
Mongols, a people ethnologically closely related to the Turks and to the 
Manchu group of peoples. The book then describes their system of divi- 
sion into tribes, clans and families, and government; their feudal system 
of aristocracy, commoners and slaves. The boy who was to become 
Chingis Khan was born in an aristocratic family in the year 1155 but beyond 
the fact that his father was a noble, and a man of some influence and stand- 
ing, little is known as the sources of information disagree. 

With the death of the father the family was hard put to it even to 
exist. The vicissitudes of these times, the series of hair-breadth escapes, 
and the fratricide by the young Temuchin, as then named, are described. 
From his earliest youth the boy showed himself steady in adversity, shrewd 
and cautious rather than brave or adventurous, and with an inordinate 
love of power. The happenings of his youth confirmed in him the belief 
in his own destiny and that above his own person and his will was the will 
of ‘The Everlasting Blue Sky.” 

While still a young man, Temuchin, by skilful alliances raised himself 
to the head of his clan and reassembled the dispersed families thereof. Soon 
individual aristocrats, clans, and tribes joined him. Some were attracted 
by his talents, others by superstition but the most because he promised to 
be the least dangerous leader. These clans then elected Temuchin as 
Khan and gave him the name of Chingis (Spirit of Light). 

The first duty of the new Khan was to organize his headquarters. In 
this he showed his remarkable skill as an organizer, his extraordinary 
knowledge of men and his progressive spirit. All of this work immediately 
bore palpable results. (Details of organization are briefly sketched.) 

The book then goes on to tell of the various alliances with first one 
tribe, then with another, with the Chinese and others, in the perpetual 
feuds and raids of the steppes and in the larger battles and even wars with 
the various strong tribes of Mongolia until, in 1206, he was proclaimed 
Khan of all Mongolia and “all the gnerations living in felt tents” and all 
people under his rule took the name of Mongols. Details of these combats 
and campaigns are not given. p 

Immediately after this event Chingis Khan devoted himself to the 
organization of the vast army now under his command—the Guard Corps 
of nobles, training, organization of the line, supply corps, training and 
conditioning of remounts (the army was essentially cavalry), general hunts 
and provisioning of the army, extension of courier system, extension of what 
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would now be called a G-2 section, administration of various headquarters; 
all of which had been absolutely unknown until introduced, first in a small 
way in his own clan and then extended and now effective throughout 
Mongolia. All was under the Khan’s personal supervision and a rigid 
discipline was maintained. There was also the organization of the Civil 
Government, a more difficult task, as Chingis did not know how to read or 
write and probably it was about this time that he first became aware of any 
such things. However he appreciated the great importance of such know]l- 
edge and ordered reading and writing taught, and appointed the brightest 
scholar among his kinsmen as Chief Judge, a man who confirmed the 
Khan’s uncanny knowledge of men. He raised the customs and usages of 
the tribes from “common law” to the dignity of statutory law. Chingis 
also appointed a Chief Priest as he was by nature religious and had the 
usual superstitions of his time and environment. Chingis regarded all 
religions with respect and was tolerant, although he clung to his own. 
Although superstitious he overcame that which was opposed to common 
sense or his own designs—even to the point of allowing one of his brothers 
to kill a priest. He encouraged Chinese and Moslem traders as he realized 
that they were important to him and to the Mongols. Not only did they 
play an economic part but they expanded his service of information and 
intelligence. 

Although during this time the boundaries were extended by his brothers 
and sons Chingis himself was too busy organizing the state to take an active 
part in campaigns. Throughout all the meager account one is struck by 
the extreme ability and versatility of this man who was many hundreds of 
years ahead of his time. 

Then began the series of wars for which Chingis Khan is more universal- 
ly famous. First were his Chinese campaigns. The vast scale of these 
operations revealed him not merely as an experienced and skilful tactician 
but as a remarkable strategist. His extraordinary knowledge of men is 
revealed in the skill with which he made use of the enemy’s generals who 
went over to him, detailing to each tasks adequate to his capacities. His 
genius for organizing found expression in the formation of new units and 
even whole army corps. The efficiency of his intelligence section which 
gave him the most exact information of the enemy cannot be underestimated. 

he careful planning, long in advance, and execution of thos2 plans was un- 
heard of in a Mongol. The attention to detail is manifest in the organiza- 
tion of army maneuvers similar to our present day maneuvers. Though 
much more numerous the Chinese armies were no match for Chingis Khan’s. 
(General account given.) 

With the acquisition of so much more land and so many peoples different 
in every way from the Mongols, and much more civilized, the Khan seized 
upon the occasion to advance the culture and the education of his own 
people by taking into his service a considerable number of men of the 
civilized nations and appointing them to positions that could not be well 
occupied by Mongols but whereby the latter would be benefitted in one 
way or another. Such posts included, of course, the civil governments of 
new provinces. 

Back from China, Chingis Khan sent out two expeditions against old 
enemies, which were successful and again increased the size of the empire. 
By now (1218) Chingis Khan was the greatest ruler in Asia. 

Some two years earlier the ambassadors of Chingis Khan to his con- 
temporary, Khwarezmshah Ala-ud-din Muhammed, ruler of Turkestan, 
Afghanistan and Persia had been murdered, by order of a Persian governor 
and Muhammed had refused to extradite the governor. To this he had 
added the insult of killing the ambassador sent to demand the extradition. 
War was inevitable. The preparations were particularly thorough for 
this campaign that was to destroy so many kingdoms, and play such a role 
in the history of the world. All available forces were to take part, and they 
were to be swelled by contingents sent by his vassals; in all, however, it 
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could hardly have counted over 200,000 men, as detachments had to be 
left to guard Mongolia and the provinces, including China, and the Tangut 
ruler, Chingis’ ally, refused troops. 

The war began in the autumn of 1219 and lasted until the spring of 
1222, during which the Mongols advanced to the Indus River. Two 
columns, indeed, penetrated South Russia where they defeated the Russian 
forces sent against them. Being entirely successful, even against the 
fortified cities where Chingis Khan made good use of catapults constructed 
for him by Moslem engineers which he had taken into his service, and the 
civil government of the new provinces established, Chingis turned against 
the Tanguts, who had revolted. 

It was during this return march in the year 1222 that the Taoist 
monk, Ch’ang-Ch’un, visited Chingis-Khan. The monk was a very 
learned philosopher and poet and was revered in China as a most holy man. 
An indication of Chingis’ character is that in the midst of the cares of war 
and the life of camp on a march he should have been so able to appreciate 
the philosopher. 

Chingis-Khan did not reach his own camping grounds in Mongolia 
until 1225 where he was met by two sons of his youngest son: Kubilai, who 
was to become the great Khan and Emperor of China; and Hulagu, to 
become the sovereign of Persia. 

The Tangut campaign began in the autumn of 1226 and was of such 
importance that Chingis Khan assembled all of his forces and assumed 
command of the army in person. This shows to what extent he was still 
in possession of his mental, moral and physical forces although now over 
seventy years of age. At the start the campaign was successful but in the 
winter, at a hunt, Chingis’ horse became frightened and threw the old man. 
gene a very sick man Chingis insisted u = continuing the war. As 

. campaigns, Chingis did not only command his main forces 

attles and sieges, but conducted the piven Pes over the whole theatre 

of war, directing the several corps to those spots and against those groups 
of the enemy which he considered to be most important. 

In August, 1227, death came for the great emperor who was then over 
72 years old. He gave minute instructions for the pursuance of the war 
against the Tanguts, and ordered his death kept secret until after they had 
been conquered. He outlined the plan of campaign against the Kins, which 
was to follow. He appointed his successor, his third son, and showed 
therein his habitual perspicacity and his knowledge of men. 

The main features of Chingis Khan’s character were his colossal will 
power, extreme self-control and the ability to avoid one-sided impulses. 
Chingis did not display wanton cruelty or a passion for destruction but, 
like others of his age, he thought nothing of destroying in cold blood his 
own and enemy’s soldiers, or of massacreing the civil population of a city 
if it served his ends, but he never recurred to wanton atrocities as did many 
of his contemporaries of more civilized nations. At war he often resorted 
to ruse and treachery but in his private life he never showed such traits 
and valued straightforwardness above all traits. He was extremely avari- 
cious. He was not conspicuous for personal bravery; the captain eclipsed 
the soldier, and he well understood that the place of a commander-in-chif 
is not in the melée. While establishing rigid discipline in the army and the 
strictest order in his Empire, he was always liberal, generous and hospitable. 
Above all he was cautious. Physically it is said that he was tall, of strong 
build, and had the eyes of a cat. W.F. SAFFORD. 


Cutting, Elisabeth B.—Jefferson Davis, political soldier. 1930........ 
M 973-B92 (DA) 


ConTENTs: Acknowledgments; Foreword; “The New Republic”; A migrant heritage; 
Cadet and officer; The scholar-planter; Politi ical rise; On the road to Buena Nhe 2 In the 
Senate; The Secretary of War; The fateful years, 1850-1860; Change of capitals; The 
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of the Confederacy; Four years of war—I—1861-1863; Four years of war—II—1863-1865; 
The Confederacy and England; The Confederacy and France; The end of an idea; At the 
long last; Epilogue. 


A very well written book descriptive of the life of Jefferson Davis with 
special emphasis upon his services as President of the Confederacy. Authori- 
tativeness of the contents is considered excellent. The sources of all 
historical data are carefully given in Notes at the end of the book. 

The last sentence of the book—‘‘He [Jefferson Davis] was a leader of 
a cause but not of men,” is probably the best conclusion that can be reached 
regarding this man. E.K. STERLING. 


Winston, Robert W. —— stakes and hair nemaae™ The life of 
M 973-B92 (DA) 


CONTENTS: Preface. Sowing the wind, "1808-1861: Beginnings; Brass buttons; Hur- 
ricane and Brierfield; Ragtag and bobtail; Congress and camp; Storm signals; Five gaping 
wounds; Down; Lying in wait; Up again; "The challenge; Challenge accepted. Reaping the 
whirlwind, 1861-1889: The plunge; The body of this death; Sprinkle some blood; God defend 
the right; "Antietam; The thin gray line; Humiliation and mortification; Rivet in grandfather's 
neck; Uncrowned king; Silence. Bibliography; Appendixes; Index. 


This biography of the President of the Confederate States is a character 
study based on the theory that ‘‘a person should be judged by the mass 
of his character rather than by disconnected details.” In the application 
of this theory, the author tries to give the reader a sound basis for an un- 
biased conclusion as to Davis’ real character, by selecting from the available 
mass of evidence that which, so far as possible, is non-controversial in 
character and which, taken as a whole, shows some degree of unitv and 
coherence. Inasmuch as the author gives special attention to the political 
activities of Davis over a long period of years, the result is that incidentally 
the book presents a study of the rise and fall of the Confederacy. The 
conclusions drawn by the author from the evidence presented are concisely 
and fairly stated in Chapter XX. 

From a strictly military point of view, the most valuable part of the 
book is that which shows that for the prosecution of war the confederated 
type of government adopted by the Southern States, is inherently weak and 
inefficient. Those who are interested in the study of qualities affecting 
leadership ability, will find in this biography _— concerning the effect 
of pride, self-will, and obstinacy. A.W. LANE 


ee Capt. Thomas G.—Washington, Commander in Chief. 

a Preface; Self-tuition in boyhood; Graduation to manhood; First military 
adventures; The lessons of the French and Indian Wars; The cleavage between the American 
colonies and Great Britain; The outbreak of the Revolution; The uprising—Washington made 
commander in chief; The battle of Bunker Hill; The situation at Boston; The siege of Boston; 
The course of events in the winter of 1775-1776; Expulsion of the British from Boston; The 
military situation developed; After the evacuation of Boston; The shift of the scene to New 
York; The battle of Long Island and the withdrawal of the Americans; The British occupa- 
tion of New York; The abandonment of all Manhattan Island; Retreat and counterattack in 
New Jersey; The situation saved; 1777-—Franklin and Burgoyne; The military situation in 
America in the first half of 1777; Washington watchin ng Howe; The interval before the attack 
on Philadelphia; The capture of Philadelphia by the ritish; The fall of 1777; Valley Forge; 
The situation at the inning of 177%; The British retreat to New York; The arrival of French 
troops and Newport; The new situation at the end of 1778; The first months of 1779; The last 
part of 1779; The shifting conditions for 17°0; Defeat in the south and the French reinforce- 
ment in the north; Arnold's treason—the turn of the tide in the south; The beginning of 1731; 
The development of ~ situation of 17®1; ; Washington’ s move to the south; The siege of York- 
town; The results of Yorktown; The achie of i ; The final scenes: Illus- 
trations and maps; Index. 


The prospective reader may expect to find in this volume the military 
career of General Washington, showing by extracts from letters how his 
various operations were planned well in advance. The book has I believe, 
the same authoritativeness as other books written by this distinguished 
author. Authorities most frequently quoted by him are: the contem- 
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temporary British historian Stedman’s History of the American War, 
Fortescue’s History of the British Army, and Irving’s Life of Washington. 

Thirty-six pages are devoted to pre-Revolution background and the 
remainder of the 390 pages consists of a narrative of the campaigns and 
battles of the war. 

The book will contribute to the end sought by anyone engaged in 
cultural reading or in research on the strategy of the American Revolu- 
tion. R.C. STICKNEY. 


Sheppard, Captain Eric W.—Bedford Forrest, the Confederacy’s great- 
est cavalryman. 1930 M 9737-E4-C.75-B92 (FO) 


CONTENTS: Preface; A self-made man; War a Coeur Leger; Down to realities; Clouds of 
defeat; Playing a lone hand; The first great raid; Tension; The Poacher turned Gamekeeper; 
Crisis in the west; Defending Mississippi; Back to the old stamping ground; Climax of a 
raider's career; Check and counter-check; The last great raid; Forlorn hope; The end of an 
old song; Twilight and evening bell; Take him for all in all; Authorities; Index. 


This book by a British author who has written A Short History of the 
British Army and Cedar Run, Manassas, and Sharpsburg attempts to por- 
en Forrest, the general and the man. His biography is in this modern 
style 

One of the 18 chapters covers his pre-war career and two chapters deal 
with his post-war life. In one of the latter, some little attention is given 
to his career as the first Grand Wizard of the Ku Klux Klan. 

The remainder of the book follows Forrest through the war from his 
enlistment as a trooper in Dr. White’s company of Tennessee Mounted 
Rifles to his lieutenant generalcy as commander of the District of Misissippi 
and East Louisiana. 

We see him raising a volunteer cavalry regiment of Kentuckians, 
Tennesseeans, and others, in the Henry-Donelson campaign, playing a 
lone hand at Murfreesboro, on his first great daring raid, and his quarrels 
with Wheeler, Von Dorn, and Bragg. We follow him in pursuit of Streight’s 


Mounted Infantry, then at Chickamauga and later defending Mississippi 
and fighting at Fort Pillow in West Tennessee, and defeating Sturgis. 
There is a detailed account of the fight at Brice’s Cross Roads. There are 
sketches of this and other battles, and two maps on which the campaigns 
may be traced. There follows his campaign against General A. J. Smith 
and his last great raid, then with Hood in front of Nashville, and finally 
on the defensive with a lot of conscripts fighting in the south against great 


As to his lack of military education, the author quotes some castigatory 
comments on the “suppressed mental development” resulting from an 
army officer’s education and career at that time, and believes that such an 
education would not have made Forrest any greater soldier than he was. 
R.C. STICKNEY. 


Thomason, Captain John W., Jr.—Jeb Stuart. 1930 
M 9737-E4-C.75-B92 (ST) 
CoNnTENTs: Foreword; Portrait of a cavalryman; The Stuarts in Virginia; Youth of 
the Centaur; Secession and John Brown; Lieutenant Stuart joins the Confederacy; The muster- 
ing of the sabres—something about the southern armies and the southern soldiers; The first 
Manassas; From first Manassas to the Peninsula; The ride around McClellan; The Seven 
Days’ Battle; The second Manassas—Stuart loses his hat—Pope loses his coat and presently 
- arth The Sharpsburg campaign; The Chambersburg raid; Cavalry fights and Fredericks- 
The winter of 1862- 1863; Complaint to U.S. Quartermaster General; Kelly’s Ford— 
The ‘death of Pelham; Chancellorsville—Jeb Stuart leads the Second Corps; The battle of 
Fleetwood Heights; The Gettysburg campaign; The Bristoe campaign—The Buckland races— 
The Dahlgren raid; The Wilderness—and Ye!low Tavern; Index. 


This is a well written book which should be of interest to the lay reader 
as well as to the military man. To the former, it vividly portrays the 
colorful life of Stuart and his thrilling exploits; to the latter, it narrates in 
considerable detail the military operations of Stuart with sufficient — 
tion of the campaigns of the Army of the Potomac and the Army of North- 
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ern Virginia, as a background, to show the role of Stuart and its influence 
on the operations of those armies. 

The author regards Stuart as a great cavalry leader, although he as- 
cribes considerable of his success during the first three years of the war to 
superior mounts and horsemanship on the part of the Southerners, and to a 
lack of knowledge of the use of cavalry in the Federal Army. 


In referring to Stuart’s ride around McClellan’s Army on the Peninsula 
in 1862, the author says: “It was a great and brilliant cavalry deed-at- 
arms.” Again, in appraising the Chambersburg raid, he says: ‘I know of 
no equal exploit in the cavalry annals.” 


The author recognizes Stuart’s propensity and eagerness for raids, 
but concludes that the raids were either ordered, as was the Chambersbur, 
raid by Lee; or sanctioned by higher authority, as was the movement o 
Stuart resulting in the Carlisle raid, approved by Longstreet. 


Of Stuart’s absence during the greater part of the battle of Gettysburg, 
the author has to say: 

“Had Stuart been up, and not the width of Meade’s Army away, it is unlikely 
that the battle would have been fought at Gettysburg: Meade’s scattered corps might 
well have been crushed in detail before he could concentrate his army. On the 
other aed if Stuart had been on Lee's front, Pleasanton would have been there, 
too, and Meade would have had his own information . .. What Lee missed at Gettys- 
burg was not cavalry; he had plenty of cavalry. What he missed was Jeb Stuart.” 


The book is logically arranged, treats of each major campaign or 
operation by chapter, and has an index. A.C. MCBRIDE. 


a, ye Best.—Civil War prisons; a study in war psychol- 


CONTENTs: —— The first prisoners; Exchange prior to the Cartel of 1862; Northern 
peene. 1861-1862; Southern prisons 1861-1862; Exchange under the Cartel; Libby and Belle 
sle; Andersonville; Other southern prisons; War psychosis and the northern prisons; Ex- 
change under Butler 1864-1865; The aftermath; Bibliography; Index. 


This book presents an unbiased account of the highly controversial 
subject of Civil War prisons and prisoners of war, both Union and Con- 
federate, from the beginning to the close of the war. The author describes 
the principal military prisons and the life of their inmates, and shows how 
the alleged suffering of prisoners caused public opinion to demand the 
exchange of prisoners and the formation of a cartel governing their exchange. 
A lengthy account of exchange prior to, during, and after the failure of the 
cartel, together with the alleged cruelties to prisoners, serves to show how 
public opinion in its demand for exchange, in order to ameliorate the lot 
of prisoners of war, eventually resulted in a war psychosis which led to 
retaliation by both belligerents that increased rather than lessened the 
sufferings of prisoners. W.E. CHAMBERS. 


CoNTENTs: Foreword; Introduction; The Civil War leading up to the Battle of Gettys- 
burg; The march to Gettysburg; The first day; The second day; The third day; The fourth 
day; The march from Gettysburg; After Gettysburg; Index. 


The author, son of the Federal commander at ge | was one 
of the latter’s aides during the campaign and three-day battle he narra- 
tive as given in this book is not new, having been compiled from The life 
and Letters of George Gordon Meade, but it does give an interesting, brief 
account of the campaign. 

Numerous maps are used, but the maps, as is also true of the text, 
are not specific in every instance as to units, locations, or hours. Various 
orders and letters are excerpted or quoted entire, but for the authenticity 
of the — of running account, particularly of the battle, no evidence is 
presen 
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Meade, George Gordon.—With Meade at Gettysburg. 1930............ 
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On the whole, the book should prove interesting and valuable to the 
general reader, but to the accurate student of the campaign and battle of 
Gettysburg it is not recommended. H.F. NICHOLS. 


King, George — —Letters of a volunteer in the Spanish-American 
War. 1929 M 973889-B4 


This volume shows the thoughts of a a volunteer soldier of 
1898, as written to his family back home. he physical conditions, food, 
clothing, bodily comforts, hardships and daily routine of the author and 
his friends fill most of the space in each letter. As the unit to which he 
belonged did not participate in an es there is nothing to be learned 
tactically from reading the book. does show how poorly trained, dis- 
ciplined, and equipped were the volunteers of 1898 and how “unmilitary 
minded”’ were the citizens of the country at that time. W.C. PHILOON. 


GENERAL 


Young, C. Walter.—The international relations of Manchuria. A 
digest and analysis of treaties, agreements, and negotiations con- 
cerning the three eastern provinces of China. Prepared for the 
1929 conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations in Kyoto, 
Japan. 1929 327.518 


Contents: Preface; Author’s preface; Introductory chapter; The first period—1895- 
1905; The second period—1905-1915; The third period—1915-1921; The fourth period— 
1921-1929; Appendices; Documentary sources; Index. 


The prospective reader may expect to find a digest and analysis of 
international treaties, agreements and negotiations which primarily con- 
cern the three eastern provinces of China during the period from 1895 to 
1 


929. 

This volume sets forth in considerable detail the international relations 
involved in the financing and construction of railways in Manchuria. It 
also deals with the subjects of lumbering, mining, telegraph and radio. 
The 1 ayn taken by each interested nation is presented. The influence 
of the Open Door policy as stated by the United States in 1899 is clearly 
apparent in international negotiations subsequent to that date. 

This work should be of special interest to anyone who wishes to make 
a detailed study of the reasons why Manchuria has, for the past thirty-five 
or forty years, been the subject of so much international consideration and 
in particular the important part it played during the recent difficult situa- 
+ ewes to China and the government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 

publics 

The book is replete with references, and extracts of documents in 
support of the statements and deductions made. With the exception of 
certain conclusions of the author, in portions of the a. it is believed 
that this volume contains authoritative matter. STRONG. 


Vestal.—An appraisal of American business forecasts. 
33 

aun NTs: Preface to the revised edition; Introduction; Assumptions and methods of 
forecasters; A method of apenas Sensei The adeq of b forecasts, 1918-29; 
A method of appraising forecasts of business change; The adequacy of Seresnate of major turns 
in business; The relation of forecasting methods to results; C 


Apparently ever since man emerged from the primitive state where 
each small group was sufficient unto itself and he entered the state where 
interdependence was the rule through barter and exchange of products 
and services, cycles of alternate prosperity and depression have marked his 
economic history. 
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With all the thought and study and experience throughout the world 
in connection with the problems of business cycles, no one has yet been 
able to explain adequately the causes of these cycles, to suggest an adequate 
remedy, nor to even predict with a very high degree of accuracy the times 
of their beginning and ending. 

To understand the causes of these cycles, and to be able to predict 
accurately their times of occurence are problems of vital importance to all 
men and are basic to the hoped for solution of finally eliminating the cycles. 

During the last fifteen years there have come into existence a number 
of nationally known organizations which have specialized in the sale to 
clients of general business forecasts. There is a wide difference of opinion 
among economists both as to the practicability of such forecasting and also 
as to their value. 

This book aims, by the objective method, to make an appraisal of 

the methods and the accomplishments of six of the outstanding American 
business-forecasting services. 
___ In general each service except the National City Bank has developed 
its own formula which when plotted graphically will in its opinion tend 
to indicate the past cyclical course of business and to predict its future. 
The formula is in each case made up of those elements properly weighted 
which in the opinion of the service are continuing, vital factors in business 
progress. After the basic theoretical formula is devised, it is tested out 
to determine whether it indicates with reasonable accuracy the past course 
of business. If it does not, it is adjusted by means of empirical factors 
until it does so indicate. This then becomes the formula for predicting 
future business cycles. 

The National City Bank, however, does not use a formula plotted 
ool, in its predicting. 

The degree of success of the services as a whole in predicting has been 
very moderate indeed. The degree of success does indicate that some 
reliance can be placed upon the predictions but that the chances of error 
are so great as to justify extreme caution in their use. 

_ It seems reasonable to conclude that none of the methods used are 
scientifically accurate but that some progress has been made toward ac- 
curacy and toward the final solution of the problem of business forecasting. 
One very pertinent question is raised as to whether, if we could accuratel 

redict a period of depression, would not that knowledge when made general- 
'y available, tend to prevent the occurrence of the event predicted. 

Mr. Walter Gifford, president of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company states that with the vast resources of business information 
and trained intellects available to his company, they are unable to explain 
what causes depressions, when they will occur, or how long they will con- 
tinue and that the science of economics is in its infancy. This view of the 
economic haze in which we dwell accords in general with the opinions of 
many other noted business executives. ‘ 

Two tables (IX and X) of the Appendix summarize in a clear, definite 
manner the actual and relative success of the listed services in predicting 
the eight major movements in business since 1919, and indicate that very 
little of value was forecasted. An important conclusion is that the very 
best of the services that specialize in business forecasting and in estimating 
the future values of securities have a relatively low percentage of accuracy. 

This book has special value in the study of economics in the G-2 
course. A. GIBSON. 


National Industrial Conference Board.—A picture of world economic 
conditions at the beginning of 1930. 1930 330 


CONTENTs: Preface. Part I. A: World economic conditions in 1929, by Mr. Georges 
Theunis, President, International Chamber of Commerce, Paris: Financial conditions; In- 
dustrial conditions; Condition of agriculture; Condition of labor; Movement of prices; Inter- 
national trade; Economic conditions in individual countries. B: Economic conditions in the 
United States at the beginning of 1930, by Mr. Magnus W. Al der, President, National 
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Industrial Conference Board, New York City: Employment and wages; Prices and cost 
of living; Industrial production; The position of agriculture; Foreign trade; Financial condi- 
tions. Part Il. Special reports received by the National Industrial Conference Board from 
its foreign correspondents by the beginning of April, 1930. 


This book is the fourth in a series of semi-annual publications of world 
economic conditions, issued by the National Industrial Conference Board 
in cooperation with its foreign correspondents. The book presents, in 
196 pages, a considerable amount of authoritative and up-to-date informa- 
tion showing the major trends in world economic activity. It is of par- 
ticular value to American business men because it shows how international 
influences affect the economic development of the United States. 

Mr. Georges Theunis, President of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, Paris, presents a brief discussion of general economic conditions in 
1929, followed by short reports of economic conditions for the same period 
in individual countries. Such conditions were generally satisfactory, how- 
ever the short-term money market was dominated by the demands of New 
York and Germany, and by the repatriation of gold by the Bank of France. 
The drastic deflation of the New York Stock Exchange in November was 
followed by the fall of securities throughout the world. In the industrial 
field, general conditions were statisfactory in 1929. The textile and build- 
ing industries suffered a serious slowing down, especially in the United 
States. The chemical and motor car industries were particularly’ prosper- 
ous. The coal, iron and steel industries which have for so many years 
played the most important réle in production fell behind the automobile 
industry. The latter, in 1929, gave direct or indirect employment to 
4,335,000 workers in the United States. It is obvious that a depression in 
the automobile industry, such as we now have, seriously decreases the 
purchasing power of hundreds of thousands of workers and thus affects 
adversely, economic conditions in America. In 1929, industrial concentra- 
tion continued to progress, mergers and amalgamations were accomplished 
in a great many industries. Despite efforts to control production, 1929 was 
characterized by overproduction in nearly all manufactures and commodites, 
particularly in motor cars, radios, other so-called luxury products, oil, steel, 
copper, rubber, wheat and cotton. During the latter part of the year pro- 
duction of manufactures underwent a decided slump, accompanied by much 
unemployment. 

Mr. Magnus W. Alexander, President of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, New York City, presents an excellent review and discussion 
of economic conditions in the United States during the first quarter of 
1930. The recession in business activity, beginning in June 1929, is given 
as one of the causes of the stock market crash. On the other hand, the 
losses incurred in the stock market have further depressed business b 
shaking confidence in the general business situation. Price indexes, bot 
wholesale, retail, and of farm products declined steadily, beginning in 
September 1929. The Federal Farm Board attempted to stabilize prices 
of farm products by organizing and assisting farmers’ cooperative marketing 
organizations, and through the purchase of farm products, particularly 
wheat. However, wheat and cotton prices continued under steady pres- 
sure. Mr. Alexander presents a particularly interesting discussion of 
industrial, financial and foreign trade conditions in the United States 
during the latter part of 1929 and first part of 1930. 

In Part II, the Conference Board presents a number of original articles 
in which its foreign correspondents state their views on significant economic 
developments and problems in the various countries. The most interesting 
of these articles is that of Sir Arthur Balfour, Chairman, Capital Steel 
Works, Sheffield, England, on the unemployment situation in Great Britain. 
At the beginning of 1930 the unemployment problem was growing in Great 
Britain. Sir Arthur gives as the principal cause of the economic depression 
in his country, the use of British money abroad, particularly in the industrial 
development of new countries which are now becoming competitors against 
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Great Britain. After discussing in some detail many palliative remedies 
such as unemployment benefits, —_ allowances, pensions, and discard- 
ing them as ineffective, he states frankly that the depression can be over- 
come in two ways *, viz., the recovery of overseas markets through 
increased efficiency of English production and closer cooperation between 
countries of the Empire, or by emigration from England to the colonies. 

The German correspondent lays the principal blame for economic and 
financial depression in his country to reparations and the difficulty of secur- 
ing foreign credit. All the articles by the foreign correspondents are 
valuable, but most of them are not comprehensive or complete. 

Volume IV of the Picture of World Economic Conditions is of par- 
ticular value to this School as a reference text for those engaged in research 
or in the preparation of lectures on economic conditions. hc. McDONALD. 


Patterson, Ernest Minor.—The world’s economic dilemma. 1930_...330 

CONTENTS: Preface; The dilemma summarized; Population again an issue; How popula- 
tion pressure appears; Climate and other natural resources; The influence of large-scale pro- 
duction; The gold standard and the — economy; Corporate growth and investments; The 
economic activities of governments; Great Britain's predicament; Germany's economic recov- 
ery; French economic gains; Italy's hard task; Japan's appearance on the scene; The progress 
of the United States; Solving the dilemma; Index. 


This book, written by Ernest Minor Patterson, Professor of Economics, 
University of Pennsylvania, is a readable and authoritative discussion of 
the present economic situation from the international viewpoint. 

The book contains excellent discussions on the economic effect of 
population, climate and natural resources, large scale production, corporate 
growth, and of the actions of governments. Chapters on the economic 
conditions in Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Japan, and the 
United States are particularly significant. 

Written in simple, understandable language the book presents concisely 
all that its title indicates—The World’s Economic Dilemma. All officers 
will find it interesting and instructive. R.R. WELSHMER. 


Grinko, G.T.—The five-year plan of the Soviet Union. A political 
interpretation. 1930 33 


CONTENTS: Preface; Planned economy and perspective planning in the U.S.S.R.; The 
achievements of the rehabilitation period and the economic conditions at the beginning of the 
five-year plan; The principles and the general line of Soviet economic development; Prospects 
of industrial development; Socialist rationalization and the workers; Agricultural advancement 
and socialist reorganization in the villages; The worker-peasant bloc and the economic develop- 
ment of the U.S.S.R.; The perspective of transportation; Housing and city planning; The 
problem of skilled personnel and the cultural uplift of the masses; The problem of equilibrium 
during the present five-year period; The interregional division of labor in the light of national 
policy of communism; Whither U-S.S.R.?; Appendix; Illustrations. 


Mr. Grinko is Vice Chairman of the State Planning Commission of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and was one of the authors of the original 
Five-Year Plan. His book is not only a defense of the plan against foreign 
critics but was very likely written as propaganda for consumption by 
foreign readers. Its style is much like that of a new oil company’s prospec- 
tus and arouses in one’s mind much the same question as to its soundness. 

But in spite of this, the book is interesting and well worth while for the 
Soviet point of view of the Five-Year Plan and the conception which it 
gives of the enormity of the project. Many statistical data and comparisons 
are given, as well as detailed accounts of what was accomplished in the 
first year and a half under the plan and evaluations of some of the difficulties 
and shortcomings of the project as brought out thus far. G.S. BROWNELL. 


Hills, E.C., & Ford, J.D.M.—First Spanish course. With topical 
charts, direct-method exercises and alternative English-Spanish 
exercises. 1925 465 


* CONTENTS: Preface; Pronunciation; Lessons; Oral Fog Alternative English-Spanish 
exercises; The verb; General vocabulary; Index; Map of Spain; Map of South America; Map 


of Mexico. 
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This text-book, first copyrighted in 1917, has been brought up to date 
by the 1925 publication. The authors are nationally known by their 
different texts on Spanish grammar. 

The text is what it purports to be, namely a presentation of the essential 
facts of Spanish grammar well illustrated by ample material for both oral 
and written exercises. Each lesson has a vocabulary of new words, those 
in most common use, and invariably brings out some work on the verb. 
In this respect the grammar is very thorough. 

In addition to a complete treatment of the verb, other striking phases 
of this grammar are: use of the direct method in teaching Spanish, with the 
aid of topical charts; the small amount of formal grammar in each lesson; 
a resumé of the rules, simply given, in Spanish, at the end of lesson; and 
the possibility of dividing each lesson in the text into several or more parts, 
where the study — is limited in time. 

A number of opportune cuts, and three maps illustrate the grammar. 
An excellent text for first year students of Spanish. Of special interest to 
the Spanish section of this School. H. THOMPSON. 


es, Herbert Adams.— Wider horizons; the new map of the world. 


CoNTENTs: Foreword; New measurements of time and space; New forms of motive 
power; The healthier and more efficient world in which we live; Cultural migration; Growth 
and distribution of the human race; International trade and investments; Woman's new place 
in the world; Labor in polities; Influence of — in contemporary history; Thirty years of 
church history; International organizations; War against war; Appendix; Index. 


The author, who has lectured and written widely concerning many 
countries, in this volume extends his viewpoint to a world-wide scope. In 
his foreword, he states that while collecting this data for his own informa- 
tion, he suddenly became aware of its transcendent importance for an ade- 
quate understanding of the ways of the world in which we live. The result 
is a rather impressive assembly of the factors which are tending, for good 
- ill, . _— nations closer together, to make the world more international- 
y-minded. 

Successive chapters present the striking developments that have oc- 
curred in the last few decades in various fields. Particularly impressive, 
of course, is the shrinking of the world through the conquests of the ocean 
steamship, automobile, airplane, and radio. The significance of changes 
in sources of power supply, and the production of petroleum, are discussed 
in this connection. Equally striking, perhaps, are the conquests of science 
in overcoming diseases, inventing new processes, remaking the economic 
organization of this world. Mr. Gibbons thinks that “the discovery and 
use of substitute resources at home, which make production largely in- 
dependent of imported raw materials along certain lines, is probably the 
most significant fact of contemporary history.” 

In pointing to the growth of international trade and investments, the 
author’s general thesis is that nations are now so closely linked up in these 
respects that their welfare is mutually dependent; that the financial ruin 
of Germany after the War, for example, would have prevented the economic 
rehabilitation of all Europe. The difficulties introduced by tariff barriers 
are not minimized, but Mr. Gibbons makes a point in quoting ‘‘Where 

our treasure is, there will your heart be also,” as affecting the future 
interest of Americans and Europeans, not only in each other’s continents, 
but also in Asia, Africa, and Australasia. 

Increased travel, and the movies, are among the cultural influences 
listed as contributing to friendlier international relations; on the other hand, 
the immigration barriers that have been erected in the United States and 
elsewhere have caused great resentment. Woman’s new power with the 
ballot, the record of the Labor party in politics, the influence of Youth 
movements, the last thirty years of Church history—all these factors have 
a place in Mr. Gibbons’ compilation. 
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Book Reviews 


The discussions of international organizations, and the “war against 
war,” are particularly full and interesting. Wars of former times, in which 
only a small fraction of the population took part, and which often brought 
on advantages to the victors, are contrasted with the World War, a war 

een “‘nations in arms,” in which victor as well as vanquished suffered, 
and the “folly, horror, and futility of war’ were brought home. Fully 
recognizing past failures and present difficulties in the path of combating 
war, Mr. Gibbons thinks that a stronger public opinion is becoming more 
and more insistent upon finding some way, other than appeal to force, for 
settling international disputes. 

An appendix lists the changes on the map of the world during the last 


years. 

he volume should be of interest to students at this School, particularly 

? i—_— with the courses in Economics and Military Geography. 
.C. GODFREY. 


Abend, Hallett.—Tortured China. 1930 


CONTENTS: Preface; Illustrations. Chaos and comparison; Desperate cures; If China 
“goes Red"; Origins; “Unification”; Party, government and opposition; Dissolution; Famines 
and opium; Propaganda and press; Missionaries; The foreign busi man; Fi » armies 
and railways; Disbandment; Those German advisers; Treaty tangles; The nebulous frontiers; 
Clashing cultures; Sidelights; To justify hope; Conclusions. 


This volume gives a picture with all the sordid, horrible details of 
China’s present day miseries. The author has been for about four years 
in China as the special correspondent for the New York Yimes. For a 
time his writings were so distasteful to the Nationalist Government at 
Nanking and so contrary to the professions of their propaganda that the 
American Government was requested to remove him from China. 

There is no doubt of the unspeakable wretchedness which has been 
the lot of countless millions of China’s patient toilers who have been caught 
within the vortices of internal wars between rival militarists, bandits and 
communists. However, the author has paid the penalty of venturing 
predictions as to future events in a country where no one’s predictions ever 
come true. Contrary to the author’s predictions, instead of conditions 
becoming even more intolerable there is, for the moment at least, a faint 
glimmer of hope for the future. : 

On June 9, 1930, when the author signed his name to the preface of his 
book, the fate of Chiang Kai-shih (Chiang Kai-shek) and the Nationalist 
Government of Nanking certainly hung by a thread. A coalition of the 
Kuominchun, Yen Hsi-shan, communists, and numerous ambitious op- 
rtunists seemed about to accomplish the overthrow of Chiang and Nan- 
g. Less than six months later, as the book comes from the press, again 
the unexpected has happened. Chiang Kai-shih and his government have 
defeated the Kuominchun and Yen Hsi-shan. The opportunists have 
been defeated or “‘persuaded”’ to fall in line. =o communist-bandit 
os remain to be dealt with or to be tolerated. om Manchuria Chang 

ueh-liang has sent troops south of the Great Wall to occupy the ter- 
ritory north of the Yellow River, apparently in the interests of peace, not 
war. Furthermore, Chang Hsueh-liang himself has made a personal visit 
to Nanking, attended meetings of the government council and sworn loyalty 
to the present regime. While China’s troubles are by no means over and 
probably fresh campaigns will be fought in 1931 with some of the old and 
some new militarists, nevertheless, the present outlook is more favorable 
than for many years. : 
hermore, quietly and without any attempt at show, Chiang Kai- 
shek, the most powerful man in the government, has recently become a 
Christian, and this at a time when great numbers of the young Chinese are 
preaching against foreigners and their imperialism. 

The author’s belief is that conditions in China are so bad that for the 

sake of the Chinese themselves, to save them from further miseries, not 
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to mention the less altruistic reason of preserving that nation and its people 
as a great market for foreign trade, there should be foreign intervention. 
How this is to be accomplished by foreign governments he fails to state but 
dismisses it in a few words summed up as follows: ‘The international 
jealousies and suspicions could surely be allayed, or else modern statecraft 
is bankrupt indeed.” In the opinion of the reviewer this is easier said than 


e. 

While the author has no doubt on the whole painted a true picture of 
the country, he does not have as broad a knowledge of China and the Chinese 
people as does Rodney Gilbert. His advocacy of foreign intervention is 
not convincing, is decidedly weak, and shows a lack of thorough study of the 
problems involved therein. 

The book is of interest to those who are studying China’s slow evolu- 
tion. W.C. PHILOON. 


Einstein, Lewis.—Roosevelt, his mind in action. 1930 973-B92 (RO) 


CONTENTS: Preface; Illustrations; Struggle; Victory; Adversity; Epilogue; Notes; 
Appendix; Index. 


If read in conjunction with the Thayer or Bishop biographies, this 
book throws some interesting sidelights on the fighting Colonel. It is 
rather sketchily done and the style lacks a certain clarity in spots. On the 
whole, however, it is interesting and worth reading. 

Happily, Lewis Einstein, U.S. Minister to Czechoslovakia and a 
= writer on historical and biographical subjects, has avoided in his 

k any pedantic treatment of the mind from the purely scientific view- 
point, and has entirely refrained from the use of technical terms. He has 
made of Roosevelt the thoroughly human being, which he was, without 
embellishment of legend or fiction. The narrative, however, runs too much 
to biography, and in this respect is open to criticism, for it leaves gaps so 
numerous as to detract from its biographical value. There is nothing 
original in Einstein’s analysis of Roosevelt’s mind. The facts he sets 
forth do, nevertheless, furnish a convenient and fairly satisfactory review in 
brief form of his mind and character. 

The book is divided into three parts: Struggle, Victory, Adversity. The 
first part is not entirely satisfying because of a certain incompleteness and 
lack of smooth writing. The second part—Victory—clearly brings out the 
transcendent power and strength and wisdom of Roosevelt’s mind during 
the seven years in the White House. The third part—Adversity—is an 
accurate and sympathetic analysis of the Roosevelt who never allowed 
himself to be permanently beaten. 

The fortitude and honesty of purpose of Roosevelt is stressed through- 
out the narrative, although the author takes care to show that at times 
Roosevelt used means to further an end which were born of expediency and 
which cast doubt upon his honesty until viewed in the retrospect. It is 
the story of a turbulent, eager, and tremendous mind; of a mind never at 
ease until it had brought its master to the pinnacle of fame; of a mind which 
was never thereafter wholly content after its master had voluntarily re- 
linquished supreme command. 

The book is a worthy addition to Roosevelt literature, and well enough 
done to give the inspiration which one expects to receive when reading 
about Roosevelt. In the words of the author: “No American lives who 
cannot see some side of himself, some trait or inward aspiration, exemplified 
in Roosevelt. Sparks from the fire of his soul were spread among millions. 
In this lay the touch of his genius. Generations to come will feel that the 
Nation has been enriched by his life, and like a hero of ancient days it can 
be said of him that he deserved well of his country.”” V. MEYER. 


PART II 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


CONTENTS 


Explanation... 
Section 3—Directory to Catalog of Periodical Articles 
Section 4—Catalog of Selected Periodical Articles 

Section 5—Subject Index to Catalog of Periodical Articles 
Section 6—Abstracts of Foreign-language Articles... 


EXPLANATION 


Part II covers the field of current periodical literature, so far as con- 
cerns this School in particular and the military profession in general, by 
and subject-indexing important articles from the periodicals 
received by the Library. Desired material having been thus located, the 
articles themselves can be read by consulting the specified periodical in 
the Library. 

Section 4 catalogs and Section 5 indexes all articles of possible interest 
contained in the military and naval periodicals received [The complete 
list of such periodicals will be found in LIBRARY BULLETIN No. 1]. And, 
because the periodicals of this category are not covered by any other index 
agency, the articles selected therefrom comprise all those of professional 
interest, including extra-military. From the non-military periodicals 
received only such articles are included as are of military interest; for extra- 
military articles of professional concern in such periodicals, the appro- 


ge A index publications should be consulted (See LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Cataloged articles from foreign-language periodicals, in Section 4, 
have translations of the titles and concise digests of the contents. In Section 
6 there are presented, within the limitations of School facilities, more 
complete abstracts of such articles as are of particular importance. 


Directions for use 


Each periodical has an index number which identifies that particular 
pn og throughout: in the Directory (Section 3); the Catalog (Section 4); 

the Index (Section 5). [This same index number is used on the peri- 
odical file box, in the Library reading room, which contains the issues of 
the periodical specified.] 

Primarily, a perusal of the Catalog of Selected Periodical Articles 
(page 61) serves to give a quick resumé of important military articles 
that have appeared during the quarter. 


To FIND THE ARTICLES SELECTED FROM A PARTICULAR PERIODICAL OR 
GrRouP OF MAGAZINES: 
Locate the desired periodical or group in the Directory (Section 3, 


age 59). This will give the page of the Catalog (Section 4) where 
il be found the desired articles. 


To FIND ARTICLES PERTAINING TO A PARTICULAR SUBJECT: 


(1) Consult the Index (page 73) under the appropriate main 
subject heading. Under this heading will be found all entries (if any) 
on that subject. The entries thereunder give only brief titles of maga- 
zine articles to show scope. But each entry is referenced to the 


| 
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Catalog for full particulars by the index number of the periodical 
and the serial number of the article in the periodical. 

(2) Consult the Directory (page 59) for the identifying index 
number. This will give the name of the periodical and page of the 
Catalog where will be found the article. 

(3) Turn to page of the Catalog indicated and under the periodical 
specified find the serial number of the article. This entry gives com- 
plete data of the article: Name of periodical; date; full title; author; 
and in the case of foreign-language periodicals, the translated title 
and brief digest of contents. 


EXAMPLE 
(Main heading) .... ARMIES United States 
(Subheading) ...... Abstract topics 
(Entry). Military training and crime. 17 :(5) 


The boldface figure, 77, is the index number of the periodical; the 
figure (5) is the serial number of the article. Referring to the Directory 
(Section 3) the index number identifies the periodical as the National 
Republic; articles from which are found on page 71 of the Catalog. 
Turning to that page, the index number 77, locates the periodical and 
ro — number (5) indicates the particular article desired, in full 

etail. 


Section 3 
DIRECTORY TO CATALOG 


of 
Periodical Articles 


EXPLANATION 
(See also Explanation—Directions for Use, page 57) 


General.—Included in this directory are only those periodicals from 
which articles have been selected during the current quarter for inclusion 
in this issue of the RCMW. 

Arrangement.—Periodicals are arranged in two categories: (1) Mili- 
tary and Naval; (2) General. Within these categories they are grouped 
according to the particular fields covered. 

An index number precedes the title of each periodical; it serves to 
identify references from the Index (Section 5) and to the Catalog (Section 4). 


MILITARY AND NAVAL PERIODICALS 


Index Selected articles, 
Number Joint Forces Page 
1—American Legion 61 
2—Army and Navy Journal... 61 
4—Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette. 61 
5—Fighting Forces... 61 
6—Guerra y su Preparacion .......... 61 
7—Journal of the Royal Service Institution 63 
8—Journal of the United Service Institution of India... 63 
General military 
12—Army Quarterly... ........ 63 
13—Boletin del Ejercito 63 
14—Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires _.. 63 
15—Canadian Defence Quarterly......... : 64 
16—lIntelligence Summary. 64 
64 
18—Our Army......... 66 
19—Pointer 66 
22—Revista Militar... 67 
23—Revue Militaire Francaise 67 
Arms and Services 
INFANTRY 
32—Infantry Journal... 68 
34—Revue d’Infanterie...... 68 
TANKS 
35—Royal Tank Corps Journal... 69 
CAVALRY 
36—Cavalry Journal. 69 
37—Cavalry Journal (Great Britain) 69 
38—Revue de Cavalerie 69 
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ARTILLERY 


39—Coast Artillery Journal.__....... 


40—Field Artillery Journal.......... 


41—Journal of the Royal Artillery... 


42—Revue d'Artillerie... 
ENGINEERS 
44—Military Engineer... 
45—Royal Engineers Journal ..... 
SIGNALS 
46—Signal Corps Bulletin.. 

QUARTERMASTER 
47—Quartermaster Review.. 
49—Speedometer 

MED!CAL 
51—Military Surgeon... 
ORDNANCE 
Oninenee. 


54—Information Bulletin....... 


55—Naval Institute Proceedings _.. 


56—Marine Corps Gazette........ 


GENERAL PERIODICALS 
Current Affairs 


68—Foreign Affairs... 


69—Foreign Policy Association: News Bulletin 


70—Foreign Policy Association: Information Service 


71—lIllustrated London News 


73—L Illustration .... 


74—Literary 


75—Living Age... 


76—Nation.2 


77—National Republic 


78—Outlook and Independent...... 


79—Review of Reviews... 


Literary and Miscellaneous 
102—American 


104—Collier’s 


109—Hygeia. 


110—Liberty... 


111—New York Herald Tribune Magazine...... 


112—New York Times Magazine 


115—Saturday Evening Post. 
116—Scribner’s............................. 


128—New York Herald Tribune Books 


Navy and Marines 


Section 4 
CATALOG OF SELECTED PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


EXPLANATION 
(See also Explanation—Directions for Use, page 57) 
This section catalogs the articles selected from Library periodicals for 


the current quarter. 
(page 5°). 


ter. To locate a particular periodical, consult the Directory 
Periodicals in this Catalog are arranged in sequence of iden- 


tifying index numbers; this is similar to the order followed in the Directory. 


The several issues of each 
and the articles are serially num 


riodical are listed in chronological order 
red for the school (fiscal) year. 


1—AMERICAN LEGION 


November 1930 
(1) WHEN Mr. BAKER MADE War. 


Palmer 
December 1930 


(2) WHEN Mr. BAKER MApDE War. Part II. 
Palmer 


Part I. 


January 1931 


(3) WHEN Mr. BAKER MADE War. Part III. 
Palmer 


2—ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL 


15 November 1930 


(2) ADMIRAL Pratt ANALYZES WorLD PEACE 
OUTLOOK 
29 November 1930 


(3) FLEET REORGANIZATION DETAILS MADE 
BL 
(4) More Cuter or Starr CONTROL OVER 
Supplies URGED 
13 December 1930 
(5) New Navy Arr Pouicy ALTERS SHORE 
Status 


4—ARMY, NAVY AND AIR FORCE GAZETTE 


(Great Britain) 
25 September 1930 
(11) AN OBSERVER ON SALISBURY PLAIN 
2 October 1930 
(12) THe CHANGING ARMY 
16 October 1930 
(13) THe Fascist MOVEMENT IN GERMANY 
(14) THe MbecHANIZED Force. Need repair 
strangle mobility? Captain Shaw 
6 November 1930 
(15) THE CAMPAIGN IN PALESTINE (Review of, 
Falls: MILITARY OPERATIONS, EGYPT AND 
PALESTINE, FROM JUNE 1917, TO THE END 
OF THE War, Vol. 2) 


5—FIGHTING FORCES (Great Britain) 


October 1930 


(5) Atk Force—ARMy OR NAvy? [An argument 
inst a separate air force] 

(6) THe DIAGRAMMATIC REPRESENTATION OF 
BATTLES. Major Burne 

(7) War Cuina: Its CAUSES AND A 
Cure. Brigadier General Bruce 

(8) A Nore ON THE MASKING OF INFANTRY 
SMALL ARMS Fire. Major Pain 


6—GUERRA Y SU PREPARACION (Spain) 


September 1930 
[By H.T.] 

(8) La Historta OFIciAL ALEMANA DE LA 
GUERRA MUNDIAL Y LA PUBLICACION DEL 
VI Tomo pE LA Misma. [German official 
history of the World War and the publication 
of the VIth volume.] (Under the collabora- 
tion of Historical Section of the Geographic 
and History Branch, Spanish War Depart- 
ment) (See abstract, page 94) 

(9) UN PROCEDIMIENTO ECONOMICO DE RECLU- 
TAMIENTO. [An economic means of recruiting.] 
General de Brigada Mantilla. (The theme: 
Those who cannot be combat troops in war 
time should not receive military instruction. 
This principle is then amplified to show how 
the author proposes to classify all individuals 
according to their fitness for combat or for 
the production of war essentials; the methods 
of periodically checking these classifications; 
and the restriction of military training to 
those who wil] actually be able to take part 
as combat troops. Finally, the author points 
out, that it is essential to inculeate the modern 

rinciple, that the entire nation be classified 
‘or service, each one and all ready to function 
in the allotted part.) 

. (10) FRANCIA. PROYECTO DE LEY SOBRE 
“ORGANIZACION GENERAL DE LAS FUPRZAS 
Afreas. [France. Project: Regulation— 
General organization of the air forces.) (Brief 
resumé of the French law or regulation estab- 
lishing an Air Ministry for the Army, Navy, 
Commerce and Colonies. Seotember 14, 1928. 
(Presented to the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties.) Contents: Recruiting; Organization in 
time of peace— Decree of establishment, com- 
position of air forces in peace time, command 
organization, territorial organization, or- 
ganization of permanent forces, instruction, 
aeronautic establishments, preparation for 
mobilization; Organization in war time— 
General, composition of the air forces in war 
time; Special dispositions; Initial dispositions 
referent to the constitution of the air forces— 
Transitory dispositions. ) 

(11) INGLATERRA. AERONAUTICA: COLEGIO DE 
E.M. DE LAS REALES FUERZAS AEREAS DE 
ANDOVER. [England. Aeronautics: Royal 
Air Force General Staff School.| Teniente 
Coronel Marva. (A brief article on the R.A. 
F. General Staff School, at Andover. The 
School was established in 1921, under the 
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€—GUERRA Y SU PREPARACION (Spain) 


Minister for on and appears to be a modest 
establishment. Details are given as to the 
nse equipment as well as data concerning 
nstructor and student officer personnel. 
All the latter are specially selected from the 
Air Force, but for short periods graduates of 
the Staff Schools [Army and Navy] take 
courses. Object of the School is the prepara- 
tion of officers for General Staff duty fairl. 


(12) Turquia. Su DictTapurRA, su POLITICA Y 


su Esercito. [Turkey. Her dictatorship, 
a and her army.] (II) Comandante 

lovera. (Chapter V: The Greco-Turkish 
War: The final phases of this war are “~ 
description of Greek Forces [145,000], 
cipline, training, the scene of operations os 
certain other features such as the indifference 
of the Greeks to the enormousness of the 
task, the increasing number of men needed, 
hugeness of the territory and a vague and in- 
complete plan on the part of the Grecian 
Genera! Staff. Kemal Pasha's forces are 
described, the state of condition of his Ana- 
tolian Turkish forces, strength, and the reasons 
for his tactical defense of the region, Brussa 
—Angora.- Then follow brief descriptions of 
the combats at In-Enu January 8, 1921 and 
24-28 March 1921; those in June and July 
1921, the action at Sangario, 14 August; 
those at Affium and Talabunar, 26-29 August 
and the breaks of the Grecian Front and the 
disastrous retreat to Smyrna with a loss of 
68,000 men. Chapter VI: Treats of the estab- 
lishment of the Turkish Republic, moving 
the capitol to Angora, the religious question, 
emancipation of women, and various reforms. 
Data of the author is from various sources, 
Italian, Greek, Turkish, French, and a personal 
visit to the Anatolian battlefront.) 


October 1930 
(By W.F.S.] 


(13) ALEMANIA. UNA EMPRESA DE LA CABAL- 


LERIA ALEMANA EN LA GUERRA MUNDIAL. 
Et DE MoLopETCHNO. [Germany. An 
undertaking of the German Cavalry in the 
World War. The raid of Molodetchno (12-17 
September 1915) (with map).] Teniente 
Coronel Beigbeder. (The author emphasizes 
value of modern cavalry and cites the large 
proportion of cavalry in the armies of Ger- 
many, Poland and Russia at the present 
time. He names as the most interesting raids 
of the World War the following: 
(1) French 5th Cavalry Division, 8-9 
September 1914. (Battle of the Marne); 
(2) German Ist Cavalry Corps in Lithu- 
ania, 6-7 May 1915; 
(3) Usuri’s Brigade of Russian Cavalry, 
es 19 June 1915. (On the Nieman); 
) Raid of wie by the Polish Cavalry, 
ay 1920. (Against the Soviets). 


The Raid of Molodetchno exceeded the above 


in amplitude and audacity. The author dis- 
cusses briefly the factors essential to the suc- 
cess of a raid: 

(1) Nucleus of cavalry, with a large pro- 
portion of machine guns; 

(2) Reenforced by infantry transported in 
trucks, cyclists, motorcyclists and armored 
ears, if roads permit; 

(3) Aviation, radio, carrier pigeons; 

(4) A good leader, qualified troops, ade- 
—_ objective point of departure, and 


(5) yacht’ marches, avoiding combat to 
accomplish mission; 
(6) Return to own lines. 


(14) Buuearia. 


(15) CHILE. 


The author then gives detailed account of the 


Raid of Molodetchno. This was made by the 
Cavalry Corps (4 divisions) of General von 
Garnier. It reached the objective but did not 
hold the city because of the failure of infantry 
reenforcements to arrive—the infantry was 
not Ge pene in time and was delayed by 
impassible roads. The overwhelming numerical 
strength of the Russians forced the retirement 
of the raiding force. Although the gigantic 
coup which had been planned failed, never- 
theless the results of the raid were considerable 
and had a great influence on later operations. 
CUESTIONES POLITICAS Y 
Miuitares. [Bulgaria. Political and military 
questions.| Commandante Llovera. (After 
indicating a few historical points the author 
comes to the Treaty of Neuilly-sur-Seine, 19 
November 1919 and its effect. Ferdinand was 
forced to abdicate and Boris III was made 
king and ratified the treaty. There was no 
longer an lar form of government but as 
about 90% the inhabitants are farmers an 
agrarian dictatorship was setup. This dictator- 
ship is discussed. Conditions became so un- 
bearable that on 9 June 1923 revolutionists 
overthrew the dictator. At all times since the 
formation of the Soviet government in Russia, 
Bulgaria has had to combat communist teach- 
ings, plots, conspiracies. Under “Present 
Organizations” are discussed: The Bulgarian 
peonte, olice, civil service, railroads, marine 
traffi nder ‘ ‘Military Questions” is found: 
Laniiations by the Treaty of Neuilly, recruit- 
ing, armament, organization of the army and 
civil aviation.) 

FusION DE LOS SERVICIOS DE 
AVIACION DEPENDIENTES DE LOS MINISTERIOS 
DE GUERRA Y MARINA Y CREACION DE UNA 
SUBSECRETARIA DE AVIACION. [Chile. Fusion 
of the aviation services of the Ministry of War 
and Ministry of Marine and creation of a sub- 
secretariat of aviation.] Teniente Coronel 
Madariaga. (Text gives the reasons, organiza- 
tion of the new department, functions of sub- 
sections of department.) 


(16) INGLATERRA. ESCUELA DE_ INGENIERIA 


MILITAR DE CHATHAM. (England. The School 
of Military at Chatham.] Ten- 
iente Coronel rva. (This school is for 
graduates of the Royal Military Academy who 
are destined for the Engineers, for instruction 
of officers and troops of engineers and officers 
of other arms. Follows a detailed description 
of subjects studied and time devoted to each; 
both for graduated cadets and other students.) 


(17) Turouia. Su DictapurA, su Pouitica 


su Egercito. [Turkey. Her dictatorship, 
lities and her army.| (III) Comandante 
jovera. (The Treaty of Lausanne [23 Novem- 
ber 1923] was a great diplomatic victory for 
the Turks. The races of this country have 
over sixty different origins and the problem 
of Nationalism was of paramount importance. 
To this end the reforms of Kemal Pasha have 
been directed. The religious reform was the 
only one that produced discontent. In Febru- 
ary 1925, however, the Kurds revolted for 
= el se of securing the freedom of Kurdi- 
Three months sufficed to suppress this 
cone Present interior political situation is 
one of no political liberty—the dictator is 
supreme. Turkey needs more men and more 
money. Although Turkey borrowed money 
and munitions from the Soviet, communist 
influences have been excluded. Relations 
with other countries are discussed. The 
—— of the Army, Navy and aviation 
is shown in detail.) 


7—JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL UNITED SER- 
VICE INSTITUTION (Great Britain) 
November 1930 

(13) THe ARMY AND THE PropHets. Brigadier 
Wavell 

) AND ARMIES. Air Commodore 

am: 

(15) THE ARMY EXERCISES OF 1930. Captain 
Liddell Hart 

(16) Tue Cuevistry or War. Major Freeth 

ap THE VALUE oF TIME. A PRINCIPLE OF 


(18) a “Univenstry FOR THE SERVICES. Major 


Bri 
(19) Disanwaseent AND Economics. Major 


(20) THE UNION DEFENCE Forces or SoutH 
Arrica. Captain Theron 
(21) Ark Exercises 1930. Lieutenant Yool 
(22) THe EXPERIMENTAL BATTALION. Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Allen 
(23) TRANSPORT OF INFANTRY MACHINE GUNS. 
Captain Jebens 
©. — TRAINING. Lieutenant Colonel 
iin 
(25) How to STUDY FOR THE STAFF COLLEGE 
(26) Court-MArTIAL PROCEDURE. Major Logan 
va THE PRESENT POSITION IN EGypt. Major 
ewman 


8—JOURNAL OF THE UNITED SERVICE 
INSTITUTION OF INDIA (Great Britain— 


India) 
October 1930 
a * hi Army, THE NATION, AND THE MACHINE. 
rt II. Lieutenant Colonel Dickens 
a. IN THE Fie_p. Captain 


Mar. SysTEMs 
9) THe Pursuit TO Mosut, OcToBER 1918 
(10) “ELIMINATE THE OBSOLETE.”” Captain 


Fuller 
(11) MACHINE-GUNS AND OFFENSIVE TACTICS 
IN MoBILE WARFARE. Captain Boustead 


12—ARMY QUARTERLY (Great Britain) 
October 1930 

(13) MODERN PRINCIPLES OF HoME DEFENCE. 
General von Seeckt 

(14) Five Days 1n 1924: A TacticaL Stupy. 
(With maps) [Belfort Gap.] Major Bond 

(15) British LAND STRATEGY IN FouR GREAT 
Wars— 1702-1802. Part III—The Seven 
Years’ War 

(16) THE DEFENCE OF THE CIVIL POPULATION. 
Captain Thorne 

(17) GENERAL FocH AT THE BATTLE OF THE 
MARNE 1914 (with map). [Review of, Lestien: 
< aoe de Général Foch a la batail lle de la 


rne.| 
Arr EXERCISES, 1930. Balance of Air 
‘orces. Major Stewart 
(19) THe First FRENCH TANKS IN ACTION: 
NIVELLE OFFENSIVE, 1917 
GERMAN SIGNAL COMMUNICATIONS IN 


13—BOLETIN DEL EJERCITO (Cuba) 


(1) PoBLacion ACTUAL DE CuBA. [Present 
population of Cuba.] (Results of census as of 
30 June 1930 arranged by city and province, 
giving a total of 3,661,582.) 

(2) Et Sitio pe Cascorro. nda Parte. 
(The seige of Cascorro. Second Part.] Cano. 
(Continuation of an article on the operations 

the Cuban forces in 1896.) 
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(3) CRONICAS DE LA GUERRA DE CuBA. Tomo 
: La campana de la invasion. XIIJ. Camion 

de la Trocha. {Chronicles of the Cuban War. 
Vol. IIL: The campaign of Invasion. Chapter 
XIII. The road of the Trocha.}] General 
Argenter. (One chapter in a rather extensive 
history of the Cuban Wars for Independence. ) 

(4) PARA LA HISTORIA DE BARACOA. [For the 
history of Baracoa.} Brigadier Llorens. (An 
incident of the bombardment of a Cuban 
coast town by an American gun boat during 
the Spanish-American War. Account of an 
eye witness. Very minor affair.) 

October 1930 
(By J.C.W.] 

(5) De LA GUERRA GRANDE EN CUBA. BATALLA 
pE “Las Guasimas” (15 al 19 DE MARZO DE 
1874). [On the War in Cuba. The battle of 
Las Guasimas, 15-19 March 1874.] Cano. 
(A general description of the battle. No maps. 
Little detail.) 

(6) CRONICAS DE LA GUERRA DE CusBA. [Chron- 
icles of the Cuban War.| General Argenter. 
(An account of the battle of El Mariel, 1896, 
with sketch map. Quite interesting.) 


14—BULLETIN BELGE DES SCIENCES 
MILITAIRES (Belgium) 


October 1930 
[By J.C.D.]} 

(10) CHRONIQUE DE L’INFANTERIE. [Chronicles 
of the infantry.] (IX) (A continued article 
dealing with mechanization and motorization, 
separately and combined. Gives a brief out- 
line of method used in England.) 

(11) L’AvIATION ET LES TROUPES Lf&cEREs. 
ng and cavalry.] Major de Cartier and 

ajor B.E.M. Beretze. (Gives an outline of 
the research and information necessary for 
cooperation of cavalry with aviation.) 

(12) Le Srpce DE LA CITADELLE D’ANVERS EN 
1832. [The seige of the fortress of Antwerp, 
—_ Major Delvaux. (An account of the 

3) La Cauracn of the period of 1832.) 

(13) CAMPAGNE ARABE. [The Arabian cam- 
paign.] Capitaine Weber. (A brief history of 
the Belgian campaigns in Africa, 1890—.) 

(14) Les Aspects MILITAIRES DE LA REVOLU- 
TION DE 1830. ate sapects of the 1830 
revolution.] Capitaine Wanty. 

(15) Revue TECHNIQUE: INFANTERIE. [Tech- 
nical review: Infantry.] (An article on indirect 
laying of machine guns. The infantry mortar.) 

(16) REVUE TECHNIQUE: SERVICE DE SANTE. 
[Technical review: Medical.] (Report pre- 
sented by the Surgeon General upon the revi- 
sion of the Geneva Convention.) 

(17) RevuE TECHNIQUE: INTENDANCE. [Tech- 
nical review: Supply.} (Purification of water 
and air by means of ozone.) 

November 1930 
(By N.F.R.] 

(18) CHRONIQUE DE L’INFANTERIE. [Chronicles 
of the infantry.] (X) (Discusses the combina- 
tion of mechanization and motorization in the 
United States, France and Germany.) 

(19) UN D'INFANTERIE A L’AVANT- 
GARD! ~y A battalion of infantry in_ advance 
deta ieutenant De Rache. (This is a 

tailed study of the employment of the ma- 
chine gun reserve in a battalion acting on 
advance guard.) 

(20) Cas ConcrReT D’EMPLO! DE L’AERONAUTI- 
QUE ET DE LA D.T.C.A. AU Corps D'ARMEE. 
{Concrete case of the use of aviation and anti- 
artillery in an gene (I) 

t Van der onckt. 

(This is the first installment of an article 
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14—BULLETIN BELGE DES SCIENCES MIL- 
ITARES (Belgium) November 1930 (contd) 
dealing with the use of aviation and anti- 
aircraft artillery. This article deals with a 
night march and a halt. A sketch accompanies 
the article.) 

(21) Le St®GE DE LA CITADELLE D’ANVERS EN 
1832. [The siege of the fortress of Antwerp, 
1832.) Major Delvaux. (II) (This is the 
concluding installment and deals with the 
surrender, condition of the garrison and 
fortifications. Interesting from an historical 
viewpoint only.) 

(22) LE PROBLEME DE LA REDUCTION DES 
ARMEMENTS DEVANT LA SOCIETE DES NATIONS. 
con problem of the reduction of armaments 

fore the League of Nations.] Major Diepen- 
rijkx. (This article was prepared for the 
assistance of the reader in following the Dis- 
armament Conference which met early in 
November. It gives the basis for this con- 
ference in the League of Nations and the early 
steps taken in this direction. This article 
discusses the attempt to reduce armaments by 
the method of coefficients and the preparation 
made for the conference. It also brings out 
the treaties and pacts since the Treaty of 
Versailles which affect the question. The 
author is optimistic as to the results to be 


expected. ) 
15—CANADIAN DEFENCE QUARTERLY 
(Canada) 
October 1930 
(7) THE ELIMINATION OF WAR. Major General 
Fuller 


(8) SomE NOTES ON THE ORGANIZATION AND 
TRAINING OF THE BRITISH ARMY—1929. 
Major Whitelaw 

(9) THe ArRMy IN INDIA. Major Burns 

(10) WrrRELESS TELEGRAPHY IN THE CANADIAN 
— IN FRANCE. (8) Lieutenant Colonel 
tee! 


16—INTELLIGENCE SUMMARY (War De- 
partment) 
10 October 1930 

(25) GeRMANY: THE REICHSTAG ELECTIONS 

(26) JAPAN: THE LONDON NAVAL TREATY AND 
THE SUPREME COMMAND ISSUE 

(27) TactTicAL MoBILITY—PROBLEMS OF TRAIN- 
ING 


24 October 1930 
(28) IMPERIAL Empire: THE IMPERIAL CON- 
FERENCE 
(29) PRESENT ITALO-YUGOSLAV SITUATION AND 
THE ADRIATIC QUESTION 
(30) Some Aspects OF RussIAN ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT AND ITS PROBABLE ©FFECT ON 
THE POSITION OF THE SoviET UNION AS A 
POTENTIAL COMPETITOR IN WORLD TRADE 
(31) Cuspa: THe PouiticaL-Economic Situa- 
TION 
7 November 1930 
(32) AustRIA: THE HEIMWEHR AND ELECTIONS 
(33) CHINA: REVIEW OF RECENT EVENTS 
(34) Brazit: SITUATION 
GROWING OUT OF MarcH 1930 ELECTIONS 
(map accompanying) 
(35) FRANCE: GRAND MANEUVERS 1930 (map 
accompanying) 


21 November 1930 
(36) THe LEAGUE OF NATIONS: REDUCTION AND 
LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT 
(37) FRANCE: NATIONAL PoLicyZ AND DiIs- 
ARMAMENT 


(38) Hatt: INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND 
INTERNAL CONDITIONS RESULTING FROM 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ForBES Com- 


MISSION 
(39) THE ITALIAN SySTEM OF EQUITATION 
5 December 1930 
(40) Russia: Two YEARS OF THE FIVE-YEAR 


(41) GERMANY: POSSIBILITY OF A REPARATIONS 
MORATORIUM 
(42) CHINA: PROSPECTS OF PEACE 


19 December 1930 


(43) British OUTLOOK FOR 1931 

(44) FRANCE: PRESENT POLITICS AND FOREIGN 
Pouicy 

(45) Resutts OF RECENT REVOLUTIONARY 
ACTIVITIES IN SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


17—MILITAR-WOCHENBLATT (Germany). 
(By E.L.G.]} 
18 February 1930 
(18) Lanp OHNE GRENZEN. [Country without 
frontiers.] (Because of the —_ range of 
modern high-powered artillery and the great 
radius of action of bombardment aviation, 
there is hardly a country in Europe that now 
any real military frontier. This is 
particularly true of Germany which is denied 
the very means needed to combat the modern 
agencies which are available to nearly all the 
states that surround her.) 


(19) TANKABWEHR DurRCH INFANTERIE. [Anti- 
tank defense by infantry.] Oberst Fischer. 
(See abstract, page 91.) 

(20) TAKTISCHE SCHWERPUNKTSBILDUNG. [Or- 
ganizing a tactical main ng (A historical 
example from the offence of the German 
Eleventh Army in June 15 when it penetrated 
the Russian front at Grodek. The 41st Re- 
serve Corps attacking on a front of 6 km. 
made a holding attack with one division on 
the south and concentrated the other divisions 
on the north on a front of 2} km.; one regi- 
ment of the south division followed the north 
division in corps reserve.) 

(21) REICHSWEHR UND KOMMUNISTEN. [Ger- 
man army and communism.] (An account 
of the effective results obtained by the Ger- 
man army in combatting communistic propa- 
ganda in troop units.) 

(22) MILITARISCHE VORBEREITUNG DER POL- 
NISCHEN JUGEND. [Military of 
Polish Youth.| (An outline of the preparatory 
military instructions now given in public 
schools of Poland. This preparatory instruc- 
tion will enable youths to fulfill their military 
service in a few weeks, thereby making plans 
available for conscripts when there would 
otherwise be no vacancies.) 


(23) Krigcs-TIERSEUCHEN IM DEUTSCHEN 
HEERE 1914-1918. [Animal epidemics in the 
German Army during the War 1914-1918.| 
(A summary of the veterinary report covering 
the treatment of glanders and mange in the 
German Army during the World War. The 
greatest epidemics occurred on the East front 
where the sanitary conditions were unfavorable. 
Of 31,000 animals killed for glanders, 21,300 
were on the East front. In 1915 there were 
nearly 50,000 (12}°%) animals afflicted with 
the mange on the East front. No effective 
treatment was developed until 1917 when the 
sulphur dioxide (gas or liquid) treatment was 
applied. This treatment was also ae ig 
independently in France and England, but 
almost a year ahead of the Germans.) 
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25 February 1930 


(24) ZUSAMMENFASSUNG DES ARTILLERIEFEUERS. 
of artillery fire.] (See abstract, 


(28) i046. GEDANKEN EINES UNMODERNEN. 

(1946. Thoughts of a modern.] (An imaginary 

based on modern mechanized forces 

to show how sensitive the lines of communica- 
tion of such a force are.) 

VERFORGUNG IM KriEGE. [Supply 

in war.] (A discussion of the problems of 


both horse and tractor are necessary in mili- 
tary operations.) 

(37) BESPRECHUNG DER TAKTISCHEN AUF- 
GABE 6. [A discussion to the solution of 
a Exercise No. 6.] (See abstract, page 


18 March 1930 
(38) LANGE DER AKTIVEN DIENSTZEIT UND ° 
HOHE DER FRIEDENSSTANDE. [Len of 
service and size of armies in peace.) (A dis- 
cussion of the comparative ap of a 


(29) LUFTFAHRT-RUNDSCHAU. 


supply and the administration of the army 
service area and communications zone, and 
the difficulties that were encountered durin 

the War. Reference is made to a recent boo 

on this subject written by Colonel Joachim.) 
(27) DER GESUNDHEITSZUSTAND IN DER REICH- 
SWEHR UND IM AMERIKANISCHEN HEERE. 
[The status of health in the German and 
American armies.} (Since the German Army 
is very near the strength of the United States 
Army, a comparison is made of the medical 
statistics of the two armies based = ym 
reports of the En gem surgeons gene or 
the year 1927. ea the two armies 
compare very 

(28) TAKTISCHE [Tactical exercise 
No. 6.] (Requirement) (See abstract, page 98) 


4 March 1930 


{Aviation re- 

view.] (A review of the most recent aviation 

developments in Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Switzerland and United States.) 

(30) OSTERREICH-UNGARNS EISENBAHNEN ZU 
KRIEGSBEGINN. [Austro-Hungarian railroads 
at the beginning of the War.| Major Kretz- 
schmann. (A review of the recently published 
official ye of the railroads of the dual 
monarchy and their use in the strategical 
concentration of 1914.) 


small well trained permanent arm, against 
a numerous conscript army Sool os on one or 
two years service.) 


(39) DER BRIEFTAUBENDIENST UND SEINE 


WBEITERENTWICKLUNG AUF GRUND DER KREIG- 
SERFAHRUNGEN. (Carrier pigeon service and 
its further development based on war expe- 
riences.] (An account of the em- 
ployment of pig service in 
war, and the present pdt = ment in their use. 
In 1918 the Germans 560 pigeon lofts 
+ 120,000 pigeons on the Western Front. 
French had even more and probably 
Lon the best strains today. The losses in 
pg vary from 3% to 10%. To insure 
nm service requires well bred birds 

= a trained personnel.) 


25 March 1930 


(40) KANN Die KRISE DES ANGRIFFES UBER- 


MUNDEN WERDEN? [Can the crisis of the at- 
tack be overcome?] (While the artillery showed 
its greatest strength in the attack, the infan- 
try, due to the increased power of its machine 
gun fire, was strongest in the defense. Since 
the infantry is the doubtful element in the 
attack, all efforts since the war have 

directed toward increasing its combat power 
in the assault. Hence, the development of 
poem infantry mortars, infantry cannon, 


(31) L6ésuNG DER TAKTISCHEN AUFGABE 6. 
A solution to the uirements of Tactical 
xercise No. 6.] (See abstract, page 98) 

11 March 1930 
Dre GroszE KAVALLERIE-EINHEIT? [The 
unit?] “(The ideal larger cav: 
unit is the Cavalry Corps. The cavalry di 
sion and brigade have little combat power 
since both are required to make numerous 


mpanuns guns, overhead machine gun 
yo ete, hile great progress has been made 
in this direction, some advantage therefrom 
occurred to the infantry in the de- 
fense. Hence, the problems of overcoming the 
crisis in the attack has not yet been solved. 
ress toward a solution can be made onl, 
by increasing the assault power and shoc' 
action of the infantry.) 
(41) Dig JuGosLawiens. [The 
national defense of Jugoslavia.] (An outline 


detachments for reconnaissance. These 

detachments are then lost for any major the organization and development of the 
eee) military establishment in Jugoslavia as of 
33) STELLUNGSKRIEG ODER KORDONAUFSTEL- January, 1930.) 


re [Stabilized warfare and Cordon system.]} 


(42) ELEKTRIFIERUNG UND LUFTBEDROHUNG. 
A discussion tending to show that the estab- 


{Electrification and air danger. (The in- 
lishment of stabili font | in the World War crease in electrification of railroads, com- 
was nothing more than an application of the munications and industrial plants, subjects 
Cordon system to modern conditions. ) these ncies to Ta danger of inter- 

(34) AusrUsTUNG UND ZUSAMMENFESZUNG ruption by air attack.) 

NEUZBEITLICHER INFANTERIE- NACHRICHTEN- (43) 10 JAHRE OSTERREICHISCHES BUNDESHEER. 
ZUGE. re and organization of modern {Ten years of the Austrian Army.| (A brief 
signal platoons of the Infantry.) (After sketch of the progress made in rebuilding the 
stating the basic tactical signal requirements, Austrian army since its reo: ization accord- 
the technical means to fulfill these are de- as J the provisions of Treaty of St. 
veloped. Great dependence is placed on the n.) 

short wave set. e article is accom ai) TAKTISCHS AUPFGABE 7. _ exercise 
by. . — os and by a table showing in No. 7.] (See abstract, page 

ef form the organization and equipment of 4 April 1930 


the signal platoon for infantry _— 
battalion and machine | pany. ba ZuM FRANZOSISCHEN RUSTUNGSHAUSHALT 
1930. [Concerning the French military ap- 


(35) FemnpTAuscHuNG. [ iving the 
(Three practical examples showing how suita- propriations 1930.} (The military appropria- 
pond measures can ken to deceive the tions cover 25% of the whole budget and in- 
my.) dicate France’ ‘3 determination to maintain 
(36) | PFERD ODER ZUGMASCHINE? [Horse or herself as the first military power in Europe.) 
tractor?} Rochs. (After citing several cases (46) LurTrPAHRT-RUNDSCHAU. [Aviation review.] 
where tractor had to be used to drag guns A discussion of aviation development in 


out of positions, the writer concludes tha ce, Great Britain, Germany, 
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17—MILITAR-WOCHENBILATT (Germany) 
4 April 1930 (continued) 
States and other principal countries from 
1923 to 1927.) 

(47) Das ITATENPROBLEM IN DER 
RoTEN ARMEE. [The problem of nationalities 
in the Red Army.| (A report showing how 
the Soviet government has solved the problem 
of minority nationalities and the advantages 
this has in educating these nationalities as 
supporters of Bolshevism. Units are or- 
ganized along nationalistic lines and each 
nationality is permitted to use its own language 
in military instruction.) 

(48) VEREINFACHUNG DES GESCHAFTSVERKEHRS. 
[Simplifying paperwork.| (A favorable opinion 
of the recent efforts of the German War 
Ministry to simplify paperwork in the army. 
This seems to have been accomplished by three 
simple expedients: (1) Cutting down the allow- 
ance of writing paper; (2) Requiring registra- 
tion of important letters only; (3) Encouraging 
early filing in the waste basket. ) 

(49) LésuNG DER TAKTISCHEN AUFGABE 7. 
{A solution to the requirements of Tactical 
exercise No. 7.] (See abstract, page 99) 


11 April 1930 

(50) NEUZEITLICHE VERWENDUNG VON SPER- 
REN. {Modern employment of obstacles.] 
(See abstract, page 96) 

(51) Dre MOoTORISIERUNG DER KAVALLERIE. 
[Motorization of eavalry.}| (A discussion of 
the experiments now being made by the 
French cavalry in supplementing the tradi- 
tional cavalry units with a motorized unit. 
Each cavalry division is composed of two 
cavalry brigades and a regiment of portee 
dragoons comprising one cycle and two motor- 
ized battalions. The organization is still in 
an experimental stage and indications are that 
motorized units can never replace cavalry 
= can supplement it by providing a strong 

re power to hold captured ground.) 

Dre FEUERTATIGKEIT DER ScutTZEN- 
GRUPPE. [The fire action of the rifle squad.] 
(See abstract, page 94) 

(53) RAKETENBATTERIEN? {Rocket batteries?) 
(An interesting proposal to apply the principle 
of the rocket car to a torpedo fired from a tube 
of duralumin like a trench mortar. The pro- 
pellant would be contained in the torpedo 
which would continue to impel the projectile 
in flight by repeated detonations.) 

(54) INTERNATIONALES VERBOT DES  GAS- 
KRIEGES. [International prohibitions of gas 
warfare.} (A satirical shaft directed at fre 
hypocrisy of the “‘Protocol for ,prohibition of 
employment of in war” which only 
about half of the governments represented in 
the League of Nations have signed. It con- 
siders the protocol as a noble gesture intended 
to act as opiate in lulling a credulous humanity 
into a feeling of false security.) 

(55) BESPRECHUNG DER TAKTISCHEN AUFGABE. 
7. (A discussion to the solution to Tactical 
exercise No. 7.] (See abstract, page 99) 


18 April 1930 

(56) HANDELSUBLICH ODER KRIEGSBRAUCHBAR? 
Commercial and military utility.] (To 
acilitate economic mobilization for war, com- 
mercial articles should be adapted to military 
use as far as practicable. This is very simple 
for equipment used in the service area. For 
equipment used in the combat zone however, 
military requirements will govern and special 
equipment will usually be needed.) 

(57) KAVALLERIESPITZE UND  KAVALLERIE- 
VERBINDUNGSPATROUILLE. [Cavalry patrols 


and cavalry connecting patrols.) (A discussion 
of the tactics and technique of the cavalry 
point of a reconnaissance squadron. The 
point consists of a rifle squad plus a light 
machine gun or a total of 12. It eon B the 
main body by 1,500 to 2,000 yards and ad- 
vances by bounds from one terrain line to 
another usually 1,500 to 2,000 yards apart. 
In order to keep its distance and carry out its 
security mission it must make each of its 
bounds at a trot requiring from eight to ten 
minutes. At each bound the particular ter- 
rain line is scrutinized by scouts.) 

[Modern employment of obstacles.] 
fil). (See abstract, page 96) 

(59) TRADITION UND Trupre. [Tradition and 
Sou (Exalting the spiritual element in 
the cult of tradition in the army. The 
link with the tradition of the past is a soldier 
who has fought with a unit.) 

(60) Das ALBANISCHE Heer. [The Albanian 
Army.] (A brief outline of its organization, 
equipment, discipline. Politically it is an 
outpost of Italy.) 


18—OUR ARMY 


December 1930 
(2) INDIANS IN THE ARMY. The Apache Scouts 
at Fort Huachuca, Arizona—a blending of 
the Indian civilization with the modern life 
of the Army. Here is a thrilling article on how 
these last real Americans live and work and 
serve Uncle Sam. McCurdey 


19—POINTER 


26 September 1930 
(1) a MILITARY ACADEMY—ORIGINS. Bone- 
stee 


24 October 1930 
(2) THe AcADEMy GAINS RECOGNITION. Warren 
7 November 1930 
@), Miuitary ACADEMY 1865—1902. Ru- 
21 November 1930 
(4) West Point, 1900 To 1930. Bonesteel 


19 December 1930 


(5) THe West Points OF OTHER LANDs. I— 
L’Ecole Speciale Militaire de St Cyr. Thayer 


21—RECRUITING NEWS 


1 October 1930 


(11) Twe_rtH INFANTRY, TRIED AND TRUE. 


Smith 
15 October 1930 


(12) Fort BENNING, GEorGIA. The Infantry 
School as seen by one who serves there. 
Private Glenn 

(13) CAVALRY. Richeson 

1 November 1930 

(14) RoLuinc CAIsSONS OF THE 12TH FIELD 

ARTILLERY. Smith 
15 November 1930 
(15) Waat We We WILL DEFEND (13TH 
Coast ARTILLERY). Smith 
1 December 1930 
(16) THIRTEENTH INFANTRY. Bilks 
15 December 1930 
(17) THIRTEENTH ENGINEERS. Colonel Dent 


22—REVISTA MILITAR (Argentina) 


September 1930 
[By M.B.N.} 


(27) INFLUENCIA DE LA TECNICA SOBRE LA 
TACTICA Y LA ORGANIZACION. [Influence of 
technique on tactics and organization.) 
Teniente Coronel Espindola. (Dealing with 
the evolution of arms and armaments, and 
the influence of these on tactics and or- 

ization. The author divides his narrative 
nto the two periods. before and after the 
invention of gunpowder.) 

(28) CABEZA DE COMUNICACIONES Y PUESTO DE 
DE ParTes. [Head of communica- 
tions and m e center.) Capitan Ornstein. 
(A discussion of the difference between head 
of communications and message center. This 
— is only used in the larger cavalry 
units. 

(29) Las COMUNICACIONES DE INFANTERIA. [In- 
fantry communications.] Teniente Castillo. 
(Deals with the different methods employed 
by infantry units in maintaining contact with 
each other in the field.) 


October 1930 
(By E.H.A.] 

(30) INFLUENCIA DE LA TECNICA SOBRE LA 
TAcTICA ¥ LA ORGANIZACION. [Influence of 
technique on tactics and organization.] (II) 
Teniente Coronel Espindola. (This installment 
deals with the weapons, tactical principles and 
combat formations of ancient armies. Com- 
bat formations, in general being massed 
squares, with groupings based on the decimal 
system. Discusses light and heavy infantry 
and cavalry use of camels and 
elephants]. Treats of the employment of 
vehicles [combat carts] for transport, pro- 
tection to troops and carriages from whieh 
hurl missiles. ) 

(31) CALCULO DE LOS ELEMENTOS DE UN 

NTE Tipo SopreE PILoTes PARA 10 
TONELADAS. [Calculations of the elements of 
a type pile bridge for ten ton load.| Teniente 
Orona. (A technical article with mathematical 
formulae requi in the construction of 
standard type pile bridges based on a ten 
ton load.) 

(32) OPERACIONES COMBINADAS. EL DESEM- 
BARCO DEL 25-26 DE ABRIL DE 1915 EN LA 
PENINSULA DE GALLIPOLI Y EN KUM-KALE. 
Joint operations. The landing of April 25- 

6, 1915 in the peninsula of Gallipoli and 
Kum-kale.| Capitan Yaben. (A continued 
article which treats in some detail of the 
rosecution of operations in the Peninsula 
ollowing the landing of April 25-26, 1915. 
Gives the general plan adapted by General 
Hamilton [British] and Liman von Sanders 
Turkish]. The delay of General Stopford 

Corps in continuing the advance in the 
attack of Anzac-Suvla [Aug. 8, 1915] resulted 
in the failure to capture the heights of Anafarta 
and the possibility of the ultimate Allied de- 
struction of the Turkish forces. Mention is 
made of the excellent work of nm 
Kemal during the peninsular —) 

(33) APUNTES SOBRE EL “ARMA BACTERIOLO- 
cica.” [Notes on the “Bacteriological Ser- 
vice.”] Teniente Cattaneo and Teniente 
Roasenda. (This article deals with the neces- 
sity of preventive measures to counteract the 
effects of disease germs and microbes liberated 
in time of war for the purpose of destroying 
human and animal life. Discusses those types 
most favorable for dissemination and pro- 
pagation. Stresses the necessity of being 
prepared to meet such attacks.) 
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(34) LA REVOLUCION DEL 6 DE SEPTIEMBRE 
DESDE EL PUNTO DE VISTA MILITaR. [The 
revolution of September 6th from a military 
viewpoint.} Teniente Coronel Rottjer. (An 
article dealing with the Argentinean revolution 
of September 6, 1930 and the plans of | the 
Brazilian Army for its ul 
ment. Describes briefly the events ~ this 
revolt.) 

(35) La DereNnsA ANTIAEREA (D.A.A.). [Anti- 
aircraft defense.| Capitan Pfyffer. (This 
article which is a continuation from previous 
issues deals with the location of antiaircraft 
batteries in the defense of cities, both in open 
and wooded country. Also considers combined 
operations by military and naval forces of 
important harbors. Article is accompanied 
by sketches showing tentative and option | 
positions of antiaircraft batteries.) 

(36) Ex. DESFILE DEL DIA 12 Y Los HOMENAJES 
AL EJs@RcITO Y A LA ARMADA. [The review of 
October 12, and homages to the Army and 
Navy.} (A short article describing the ovations 
rendered the Army and Navy following the 
revolution of September. Special mention is 
given to the Cadet Corps for the services 
rendered in the revolution.) 


23—REVUE MILITAIRE FRANCAISE 
(France) 


September 1930 
(By L.P.H.] 

(16) LA CAMPAGNE DU 1ER CorRPS D’ARMEE EN 

oe (Aor 1914). [The campaign of the 

Army Corps in Belgium, August 1914.] 
Commandant Larcher. detailed 
account of operations under General d'Es- 
perey, August 23-25, 1914, including the battle 
at Onhaye.) 

(17) LA MANOEUVRE DE CONTRE-ATTAQUE. 
[The maneuver of counter-attack.} (1) Com- 
mandant Delmas. (General characteristics of 
the counter-attack, possibilities, principles, 
rules, execution and study of an example.) 

(18) LA CAMPAGNE DU CAMEROUN. (The cam- 
paign in the Cameroons.] (II) Capitaine 
Girard. (First offensive, March-September 
1915; Second offensive, October 1915-January 
1916; Completion of the conquest, 1916.) 

(19) La Po.itique DES GRANDS CAIDS AU 
Maroc. [Political use of Moroccan chief wine) 
Colonel as-Latrie. (In the conquest o 
Morocco, the French found and used indig- 
enous chieftains in the South and in the 
Atlas Mountains. Four of them are described 
together with the inter-play of political 
influences. ) 

(20) UN ComBat DE RENCONTRE: MONTHYON. 
{A meeting engagement: Monthyon.] (III) 
Capitaine Michel. (Describes a meeting engage- 
ment, 5th and 6th September 1914, involving 
the 55th Reserve Division in the World War.) 


October 1930 
{By J.C.D.]} 

(21) LA DEFENSE DES FRONTIERES. LECONS DE 
MAITRES DISPARUS. {Frontier defense. 
Lessons of masters of the past.] Colonel 
Doumenc. (The great difference between the 
present and past is the greater mobility and 
rapidity of action.) 

(22) Le 208 Corps A LA BATAILLE DE MORHANGE 
(20 AoOt 1914). [The XX Corps at Morhange, 
20 August 1914.) Commandant Lefranc. 
(Lesson: It will be difficult in the future to 
secure such a complete surprise, due to large 
masses of artillery.) 
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23—REVUE MILITAIRE FRANCAISE (France) 
October 1930 (continued) 


(23) LA MANOEUVRE DE CONTRE-ATTAQUE. 
[The maneuver of counter-attack.] (II) Com- 
mandant Delmas. (Gives numerous examples. 
Conclusion: In defensive situations, counter- 
attacks will be necessary.) 

(24) Un ComBAT DE RENCONTRE: MONTHYON. 
[A meeting engagement: Monthyon.] (IV) 
Capitaine Michel. (A complete account of the 
battle, 5 and 6 September 1914.) 


32—INFANTRY JOURNAL 
October 1930 


(22) NATIONAL DEFENSE AND THE EDUCATED 
Man. General Summerall 

(23) Turkey A colorful and accurate 
account of one of the most remarkable ex- 
loits of the World War—that of Sergeant 
ork. Captain Swindler 

(24) HiGHER Epvucation FoR SIGNAL 
OFFICERS. Major General Gibbs 

25) THE ARMY AND News! Lieut. Col. Zerbey, 


“AMATEUR GENERALSHIP. Some observa- 
tions on the military qualities of various 
famous leaders. Pratt 

(27) CuemicaL Tactics. Lessons of antiquity. 
Lieut. Col. Lull 

(28) THE ORGANIZATION OF DIVISION AVIATION. 
Ist Lieut. Reeves 

(29) THe DEVELOPMENT OF RIFLE ANTI- 
AIRCRAFT TRAINING. Major Boyd & Ist 
Lieut. Greene 

(30) THe Outpost at ViRTON. Lieut. Col. 
Schrantz 

(31) Gertinc THIncs Done. A common sense 
discussion of practical leadership. Captain 


Urban 
(32) Rerrospect: VickssuRG. Major Jordan 


November 1930 


fs} INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION. Colonel Payne 
34) THe Orricers’ RESERVE Corps. General 

(35) THe TREND OF DEVELOPMENT OF INFAN- 
TRY. Maj. Gen. Fuqua 

(36) Tae Army BuILDs Irs OWN TELEPHONE 
Systems. Maj. Gen. Gibbs 

Errect oF WEAPONS ON WAR. Major 


(38) Erricigncy Report. Major Boone 

(39) Ipg4s Por A TANK. Captain Smith 

(40) Liman VON SANDERS AND SiR IAN HaMIL- 
TON. A study of the Gallipoli campaign. 
DeWeerd 

(41) CompBat TRAINING 

(42) REGIMENTAL MoToR TRANSPORTATION. 
Major Robison 

(43) Batre Traininc on D.O.L. Captain 
Montague 

December 1930 


(44) INFANTRY Fire. General Summerall 

(45) Martinet. An enlightened and powerful 
effort to center attention upon the real harm 
that follows from the use of improper or in- 
correct methods of dealing with subordinates 
—some of which are all too common. Colonel 
Bundel 

(46) LATIN AMERICA AND THE UNITED STATES. 
President Hoover's views on relations between 
Latin-American nations and the United States 
appear in many of his published addresses. 
These views have been assembled and ar- 
ranged in logical sequence in the following 
article so as to present in compact form a 
comprehensive statement on this important 
subject. To retain the true spirit and signifi- 
eance of the President's public utterances, 


this material is presented as if Mr. Hoover 
were speaking. Major Benson 

(47) THE CONCENTRATED EssENCE OF WAR. 
Captain Liddell Hart 

(48) THe GENESIS OF THE MILITARY TRAINING 
Camps. Maj. Gen. Brown 

(49) Simon Bottvar. Major Johnson 

(50) THe 2ND BATTALION, 30TH INFANTRY, AND 
204. Colonel Lanza 

(51) PREPARATORY REFLECTION. Lieut. Col. 
Spalding 

(52) LiMAN VON SANDERS AND SiR IAN HAMIL- 
TON. (II) DeWeerd 

“To THE SEA"—AND Surety. Ist Lieut. 

nnis 

(54) ITALIAN Mititary Historres. Major 

Johnson 


34—REVUE D'INFANTERIE (France, 


September 1930 
{By J.H.V.V.] 

(15) Ipfes p’ARTILLEUR. [An artilleryman’s 

ideas.} Major Castaignet. (Brief discussion of 

for infantry-artillery liaison. Stresses 
that in both garrison and field training the 
two branches should be trained together as a 
team.) 

(16) REALISATION D'UNE BASE Fevux. 
Securing a “‘base de feux.”’] Rocafort. (Tech- 
nical discussion of the employment of machine 
guns in a “base de feux.” Discusses emplace- 
ment of group, connections for wind, baro- 
metric reading and errors in each gun, need 
for adjustment of fire and observation of fire.) 

(17) La CoorEerRATION INFANTERIE ARTILLERIE 
DANS LA DEFENSIVE. ([Infantry-artillery co- 
operation in the defensive.] Lieutenant- 
colonel Besnard. (Diseusses the general 
scheme of artillery fires sunporting infantry 
in the defense and the necessity of coordinating 
the artillery and infantry fires.) 

(18) L’[NstRUCTION DU SOLDAT EN VUE DU 
Compat. [Combat instruction for the soldier.| 
(I) Major Guizues. (Suggests certain exer- 
cises to be used in training the soldier in the 
use of ground and cover. Very similar to our 
scouting and patrolling.) 


October 1939 
{By R.C.S.} 

(19) LA 1BR ARMEE ALLEMANDE DANS LA 
BATAILLE DE L'OURCQ (5-9 septembre 1914). 
The First German Army in the battle of the 

ureq (5-9 Septem ber 1914).] (I) Lieutenant- 
colonel Koeltz. (An account of this action 
based on German official sources. Illustrated 
with maps and photographs.) 

(20) LA GUERRE SUR LE PLAN DE L’EspRIT. 
War on the plans of the spirit.) Capitaine 

orel. (A study to show the relation between 
material and moral factors in war.) 

(21) COMMANDEMENT DES PETITES UNITES 
D'INFANTERIE AU COMBAT. (The command of 
small infantry units in Cc 
Pamopnneau. (An excellent study of methods 
for controlling the action of the battalion and 
smaller units. Several historic examples are 
given. The author makes many concrete sug- 
gestions that are worthy of study.) (to be 
continued ) 

(22) L’INPANTERIE SUR LES Routes. [In- 
fantry on the road.]} Lieutenant-colonel 
Caille and Commandant Laurent. (A study 
of the movement of infantry units by marching 
and by truck. The authors qi ote and discuss 
the regulations. Marches of less than 12'4 
miles can almost always be made more eco- 
nomically and in shorter time, on foot than 
by truck, they state. However, truck trans- 
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port for infantry packs can and should be 
provided. An illustrative example of move- 
ment of troops in - Rhine zone during the 
occupation is given.) 

(23) L’Instruction pu SoOLDAT EN VUE DU 
Compat. {Combat instruction for the soldier.} 
(II) Major Guigues. (An installment, con- 
tinuing the article begun in the previous 
month. Schedules and programs of instruc- 
tion are included.) 


35—ROYAL TANK CORPS JOURNAL (Great 
Britain) 


October 1930 
(4) Across THE TOBA PLATEAU IN 
ARMOURED CARS 
November 1930 
(5) Marcu DISCIPLINE OF TANK Corps 


36—CAVALRY JOURNAL 
October 1930 
(6) CAVALRY IN MODERN CoMBAT. 
Summerall 
(7) BorpER CAVALRY STATIONS (Texas: Fort 
Brown; Fort Ringgold; Fort Clark.) 
EVACUATION OF WounDED. Major 


ms 
(9) The CAVALRY COMBAT AT JAROSLAVICE 
III-VIII. Colonel Vidale 
(10) RaIsING THE SIEGE IN THE Boer WAR 
(FRENCH’S DASH ON KIMBERLEY). Lieutenant 
Colonel Edwards 


37—CAVALRY JOURNAL (Great Britain) 
October 1930 


2) THe Oupa CAMPAIGN oF 1859 
3) THe NAPOLEONIC CAVALRY AND ITS LEAD- 
ERS. Captain Sheppard 


38—REVUE DE CAVALERIE (France) 
[By N.B.B.]} 
September-October 1930 

(5) La CAVALERIE FRANCAISE LA VEILLE DE LA 
BATAILLE DES ARDENNES. he French 
cavalry at the beginning of the battle of 
Ardennes.| (III) Lieutenant-Colonel Pugens 

(6) LA CAVALERIE MODERNE. EtTupEs Tac- 
TIQUES. (VII). Le ravitaillement de la divi- 
sion de cavalerie. [Modern cavalry. Tactical 
studies. VII. The supply of a cavalry division.] 
Chaumont 

(7) ErupeE pu ROLE DE L’OFFICIER DE REN- 
SEIGNEMENTS REGIMENTAIRE EN CAMPAGNE. 
— role of the regimental supply officer in 

mpaign.} Capitaine Garennie 

(8) ACTION OFFENSIVE DES DEUX GROUPES DE 
MITRAILLEUSES DU 10E REGIMENT DE Caas- 
SEURS A CHEVAL DANS UNE PE&RIODE D’EX- 
PLOITATION (28 JUILLET 1918). [Offensive 
action of machine gun units in exploitation. 
Action of machine guns of the 10th Chasseurs, 
28 July 1918, on the Ourcq near Ronchieres.| 
Capitaine Lartigaut 

(9) ALA MANIBRE DE LASALLE. Nos CAVALIERS 
ENLEVENT NAPLOUSE (21 SEPTEMBRE 1918). 
[In the manner of LaSalle. Our Cavalry 
captures Naplouse, 21 September 1918.] (The 
story of the capture of Naplouse [Palestine 
campaign], a city of 20,000 inhabitants by two 
officers and eighteen soldiers of cavalry.) 

39—COAST ARTILLERY JOURNAL 
October 1930 

(8) Joint ANTIAIRCRAFT AtR Corps EXERCISES, 
ABERDEEN PROVING GROUND, MAy 12-17, 
1930. Captain Atkinson 

(9) Drivinc HoME THE BOMBARDMENT ATTACK. 
Lieutenant Walker 


“Guy” 


General 
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(10) JAPANESE COAST DEFENSE. Lieutenant 


Engelhart 
November 1930 
(11) Furure Coast ARTILLERY. 


man 
December 1930 
(12) THe FRENCH COMMAND AND Starr SCHOOL 


40—FIELD ARTILLERY JOURNAL 
D. ber 1930 

(6) FreLD ARTILLERY PROGRESS. 

Summeral 
(7) Usp or GAs BY ARTILLERY. Captain McBride 
(8) Historical PARALLELS. Lieutenant North 
(9) Batrery “E” Goes To War. Sergeant Cone 
DEFENSE. jeutenant 
iver 


41—JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY 
(Great Britain) 
October 1930 
(4) “Discuss Errect or .. . RADIO-TELEPHONY 
ON EQUIPMENT, ORGANIZATION AND Em- 
PLOYMENT OF ARTILLERY.” [“Duncan”’ com- 
mended essay] Lieutenant Colonel Strover 
(5) hod MECHANIZED FIELD BATTERY. Major 


Major Jar- 


General 


(6) SURVEY AND BRIGADE CONCENTRATIONS. 
Major Davidson 

(7) Guns orn How1tzers? Captain Murison 

(8) THe Practica, Stupy or Co-OPERATION 
BETWEEN ARTILLERY AND INFANTRY. An 
viewpoint. Lieutenant Colonel 

ing 

(9) CHANGES IN FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS. 

Volume II. Captain Kennedy 


42—REVUE D’ARTILLERIE (France) 
August 1930 
{By V.M.] 
(5) Erricacire CONTRE LES CHARS D'UN TIR 
D’ ARTILLERIE A GRANDE Distance.  [Effi- 
ciency of long range artillery fire against 
tanks.] General Faugeron ( (The author con- 
cludes that, with a ‘ “groupe” ’ of three batteries, 
firing for a period of six minutes in an area 
where tanks are moving at a rate of 2 kilo- 
meters an hour, it will take the following 
ammunition consumption to unmobilise one 
tank: 500 rounds of 75 mm at a range of 
3,000 meters; 120 rounds of 105 mm at a 
range of 4, | meters; 72 rounds of 155 mm 
ata ‘~ - of 4,600 meters. During a tank 
attack, the attacker’s artillery should blind 
hostile observation and fire heavy counter- 
battery; the defender’s artillery should auto- 
matically suspend counterbattery, harassing 
and interdiction fires as soon as enemy tanks 
appear in order to lay on them.) 

(6) EruDE sUR UN CAS CONCRET DE L’EMPLOI 
DE L’ARTILLERIE DANS UNE ATTAQUE. [Illus- 
trative problem on the employment of artil- 
lery in the attack.| (VI) (Study of questions 
which are the concern of the 2d Division in 
executing fires that were ordered by the Army 
and V4 e Corps.) [See RCMW No. 38, page 
96.) (To be continued) [For review of this 
complete serial, see page 95 of this issue] 

(7) Les PossIBILITES DES LIAISONS RADIO- 
TERRESTRES DANS L’ARTILLERIE DIVISION- 
NAIRE. [Possibilities of liaison by radio for 
the divisional artillery.) Chef d’escadron 

Ancelme 


(8) L’ARTILLERIE DANS L’OPFENSIVE EN GUERRE 
DE Position. [Artillery in the offensive in 
stabilized warfare. (By Colonel 
translated into the French by Major Brunet 
and Captain Aizier)} (VIII) (Methods of 
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42—REVUE D’ARTILLERE (France) August 


1930 (continued) 
attack of several groups of armies under the 
direction of the high command. The Grand 
Battle of France, 21 and 22 March 1918.) 
(To be continued) 
September 1930 
[By D.M.B.} 

(9) ETUDE SUR UN CAS CONCRET DE L’EMPLOI DE 
L’ARTILLERIE DANS UNE ATTAQUE. [I lustra- 
tive problem on the employment of artillery 
in the attack.} (VII) (This installment covers 
the employment of the artillery of one of the 
divisions of an army in the attack. It also 
contains an estimate of the ammunition ex- 
“3X of the corps.) [See RCMW No. 

= 96.| [For review of this complete 
serial, see page 95 of this issue] 

_ (10) PROTECTION CONTRELES GAZ. [Protection 
ainst . (German methods described by 
ajor Grenouillet and Lieutenant Dubour- 

dieu)|] (A synopsis of an article in the Heere- 
stechnik for arch 1930, under three general 
headings: (1) General instruction on gases and 
their action; (2) Protection; (3) Treatment of 
gas casualties. Under the first subheading are 
described an instructional set containing 
twelve types of gases with means for their 
dissemination in a gas chamber. For use when 

chambers are not present there is another 
instructional set containing matches which 
when burned give of gases in non-injurious 
quantities. nder the second subheadi: 
“Protection,” are ribed gas clothing an 
masks. Under the third subheading “Treat- 
ment of gas casualties” are given ideas on 
the following: Location and equipment of aid 
stations; Medical treatment.) 

(11) QUELQUES APHORISMES SUR L’ARTILLERIE. 
Some artillery axioms.} (Some maxims of 

derick the Great, Napoleon, and General 
Okouneff, relating to artillery.) 

(12) L’ARTILLERIE L’OFFENSIVE _EN 
GUERRE DE Position. [Artillery in the offen- 
sive in stabilized warfare. (By Colonel Bruch- 
muller, translated into the French by Major 
Brunet and Captain Aizier)} (IX) (This in- 
stallment descri the methods used in the 
reduction of a salient, using the attack of the 
Korytnica salient on 27 September 1916, as an 
example. Included are: Organization for 
combat and missions of the division artilleries; 
Presciptions governing adjustment of fire and 
fire for effect during the preparation.) 

October 1930 
{By V.M.] 

(13) Fusm. AUTOMATIQUE PEDERSEN. [The 
Pedersen automatic rifle.) Chef d’escadron 
Morel. (The author briefly describes the 
general features of the Pedersen automatic 
rifle which serve to distinguish it from other 
types recently tried out in the U.S. Army, 
and nag my the early adoption of this 
weapon by the Americans. A detailed tech- 
nical description of this rifle is then given 
accompanied by numerous diagrams. The 
author agrees that the advantages of the new 
weapon outweigh its disadvantages, but he 
seems to be depressed because the gun has 
111 parts, of which 11 are springs, and he 
doesn't seem to think that the average French 
soldier could ever get the thing together.) 

(14) Le Sipce DE GIBRALTAR PENDANT L’HIVER 
DE 1704-1705. [The siege of Gibraltar, 1704- 
1705.] (II) (This is an unsigned narrative of 
French and Spanish troops serving side by 
side, without unity of command, each under 
the orders of its own king, in an attempt to 


reduce Gibraltar by siege. The oe San 
in October 1704 and ended on the 2d May, 
1705. England had taken over Gibraltar from 
the Spaniards on its surrender by the latter 
on 4 August, 1704. Consequently very little 
time had been granted the English troops for 
the organization of the Retects prior to the 
allied siege which =~ in October—only 
two months later. The Spanish king, grandson 
of Louis XIV, was insistent that the fortress 
be stormed, or at least that the siege be 
vigorously "pushed. Conditions, however, 
me impossible for the besiegers. There 
were few cannon and little powder, and none 
arrived; there was no pay for the troops; 
desertions mounted tremendously; the sick 
rate was high; a shipload of powder coming 
by sea from alaga sank in the Mediterranean 
and, worst of all, on 21 March 1705, the 
French fleet off Gibraltar was —— 
defeated by a British fleet. The Spanis 
king finally acquiesced in the decision to raise 
the siege and the last troops left the peninsula 
on 2 May 1705. This article is continued from 
the September number. It is replete with 
letters to and from the commanders in the 
field to the French and Spanish rulers. They 
furnish a tragic story of the break-down of 
lines of communication, of wretched strategy, 
and of failure on the part of the home govern- 
ments to realize what the commanders in the 
field so well knew, viz., that Gibraltar could 
never be reduced except by a coordinated 
effort of army and navy.) 

(15) Nouveaux Opusiers Lourps DE Cam- 
PAGNE DE 15cm 22 CALIBRES, Mop. 1929, DE 
L’ARTILLERIE DANOISE. [The 15 em field 
howitzer, model 1929 of the Danish artillery.] 
(There appear to be no new technical features 
incorporated in this weapon. The recoil 
and counter recoil system is very much like 
our 155 mm Schneider howitzer, liquid and 
compressed air being used. This article is 
entirely technical, is clearly illustrated b 
photographs and diagrams and is well wort 
the study of the Field Artilleryman.) 

(16) L’ARTILLERIE DANS- L'OFFENSIVE _EN 
GUERRE DE Position. [Artillery in the offen- 
sive in stabilized warfare. (By Colonel Bruch- 
muller, translated into the French by Major 
Brunet and Captain Aizier).] (X) (See ab- 
stract, page 91) 


44—MILITARY ENGINEER 


November-December 1930 
(12) How tHe Great Mocut Mape War. 
Lt. Comdr. Searles 
as) CONFEDERATE ENGINEERS. Major 
AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC MAPPING. Captain 


Ss ENGINEERS JOURNAL (Great 


Britain) 
December 1930 
a NOTES ON THE ENGINEERS OF THE U.S. 
RMY 
(12) A SUBALTERN IN THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
Lieutenant Thackeray 


46—SI GHAL CORPS BULLETIN 


t October 1930 
(2) THe SIGNAL SERVICE OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 
Major Lattin 
(3) AEF — AND TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. 
Lt. Col. Fay 
(4) Wire Communications DuRING THE MEUSE 
—ARGONNE OFFENSIVE. Lt. Col. Wattles 


WN. h 


1930 
(5) ARMORED Cars. Major Rees 
(6) SIGNAL COMMUNICATIONS OF THE THIRD 
DivisioN DURING THE DEFENSIVE PHASE OF 
THE SECOND BATTLE OF THE MARNE, JULY 
1918. Major Lattin 
47—QUARTERMASTER REVIEW 
November-December 1930 
(Supply Number) 
(6) A SUMMARY OF THE PROBLEMS OF FIELD 
ESSING. Lieutenant Pettibone 
49—SPEEDOMETER 
October 1930 
(4) Motor Cuter OUTLINES TACTICAL PoINnTs 
FOR TRANSPORT IN WAR 
51—MILITARY SURGEON 
December 1930 
(4 , epee. TACTICS OF THE FUTURE. Colonel 
ec 


52—ARMY ORDNANCE 
N ber-D ber 1930 

(5) THE CONTROL oF INDUSTRY 
Principles and p 
supply program. 
Payne 

(6) INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS OF ORDNANCE. The 
interdependence of military and civilian effort. 
Major General Hof 

(7) EDUCATIONAL ORDERS | FOR a. 
Their far-reaching 
national defense. Tri 

(8) THE GUN AND Mowunt, T3. 
Major Barnes 

(9) THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARMY ORDNANCE. 
Brigadier General Tschappat 


IN 
ure of our munitions 
Asst. Secretary of War 


ee 4 


BULLETIN (Navy De- 


partment 


(4) CHINA SINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
EPUBLIC 


65—NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS 
November 1930 
(11) ARMS AND THE MAN. Lieutenant Casey 
December 1930 


(12) STAFF ORGANIZATION AFLOAT. Lieutenant 
Commander Carney 


56—MARINE CORPS GAZETTE 
November 1930 
(2) THE NICARAGUAN SITUATION (with map). 
Brigadier General Williams 
(3) THe YEAR IN HAITI 
(4) FIELD Orricer’s COURSE AT MARINE Corps 
ScHooL. Lieutenant Commander Jeans 


68—FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
January 1930 

(1) THE ComING oF THE War. (With particular 
reference to Schmitt’s book of same title). 
Temperley 

(2) REVOLUTION, 
VENTION. nn 

(3) REVOLUTION IN Sourm AMERICA. Haring 


69—FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION: 
NEWS BULLETIN 


AND INTER- 


19 December 1930 
(1) THe DISARMAMENT COMMISSION REPORTS 
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7T0—FOREIGN POLICY 
INFORMATION SERVIC 


12 November i 


(2) RECONSTRUCTION IN NICARAGUA.  (Intro- 
ducing President Moncada’s administration; 
The fulfillment of the Tipitapa Agreements; 
Pacification of the North; Three reasons given 
for failure of campaign; Map.) Buell 


Ti—ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
n 


Britain) 
25 October 1930 
(2) Our MECHANIZED ArMy: A DispLay GIVEN 
BEFORE THE IMPERIAL DELEGATES.  (Illus- 
trations) 
73—L’ ILLUSTRATION 
25 October 1930 


(1) REFLEXIONS SUR LA DEFENSE NATIONALE— 
A Propos pu LIVRE DU GENERAL VON SEEKT. 
Reflections on National Defence and the book 

y General von Seeckt.] 


8 November 1930 


(2) LA FONDATION D'UN EMPIRE EN SOIXANTE 
ANS. iad foundation of an empire in sixty 
years. 


74—LITERARY DIGEST 
8 November 1930 
(2) THe GERMAN STAHLHELMS MENACE OF WAR 
75—LIVING AGE 
December 1930 
(1) SoutH AMERICA IN REVOLT. Crémieux 


76—NATION 


(Great 


29 October 1930 
(1) So_prers OLD, SOLDIERS NEw. 
Stahlhelm). (Convention parade of 167,000 
at Coblenz in expression of their demand of 
return to Wilson’s program of the Fourteen 


Points) 
19 November 1930 
(2) A WxHo WorKED FoR 
GENERAL TASKER H. BLIss 
T7—NATIONAL REPUBLIC 
November 1930 


(Germany's 


(3) Army's New Cuter or Starr. Oliver 
McKee, Jr. 
December 1930 
(4) AMERICA NEEDS AWAKENING! Our eco- 


nomic and military defenses must be strength- 
ened, not r. kwood 

(5) MILITARY TRAINING AND CRIME. _ State- 
ment that such training promotes lawlessness 
or atheism is refuted by the facts as an ex- 
amination of our history will show. Colonel 


Lewis 

(6) PEACE BY UNPREPAREDNESS. This slogan 
is devoid of logic and would weaken America 
without lessening the chances of war. Paul 

(7) Texas Hap A Navy or Its Own. Two 
fleets in fact flew the Lone Star Flag and 
without them freedom from Mexican rule 
might not have been gained. Crouch 


78—OUTLOOK AND INDEPENDENT 


8 October 1930 

(1) Miniature West Points. Rutledge [See 

also replies by Captain Evans in issue of 29 

October; and by Cheadle, in issue of 5 Novem- 
r. 

24 December 1930 

(2) WatcH von SEECKT! Ybarra 
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79—REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
November 1930 


(3) Crvm War tn BraziL. Shaw 
(4) Poison Gas Topay 


102—AMERICAN] MERCURY 
November 1930 


(6) Tue Sprrit at West Point. Lewis 
(7) THe Hoty War or 1898. Hocker 


104—COLLIER’S 
25 October 1930 
(2) THe TRUTH ABouT THE KAISER. Churchill 


109—HY GEIA 


jovember 1930 
(1) ANOTHER “Lost” BATTALION. 
squads Pleasants 


(Sani 
in A.E.F.). 


110—LIBERTY 
1 November 1930 
(2) FIGHT AND FLIGHT WITH VILLA. Gibbons 


8 November 1930 
(3) It HAPPENED IN MONTEREY. A headline 
hunter adventure. Gibbons 
15 November 1930 
(4) THe DeatH or Mickey McGuire. Gibbons 
22 November 1930 
(5) THE CHARGE OF THE LAST BRIGADE OF 
ROMANCE Ripgers. Gibbons 
(6) WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH AVIATION? A 
war bird speaks up. Rogers 
13 December 1930 
(7) “LaFayette, We ARE Here.” Gibbons 
20 December 1930 
(8) THE YANKS ARRIVE. Gibbons 


27 December 1930 


(9) SourH AMERICA ExpLopEs. Some whys and 
wherefores of the new Latin turmoil, and what 
it means to us. 

(10) THROUGH THE SCHOOL oF WaR. Gibbons 


11 “ar YORK HERALD TRIBUNE MAGA- 


9 November 1930 
(1) A Doucupoy BAcK. Kelly 
7 December 1930 
(2) New Boss or THE Pampas [General Uri- 
buru—the new strong man Argentina]. 
Tomlinson 
112—NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE 
9 November 1930 
(2) A WorLp ENIGMA AT GENEVA. The P: 
tory Commission again tries to find its way 
out of the disarmament maze. 


7 December 1930 


(3) THe INDIAN WHo Sways MEXICAN DESTINY. 
Joaquin Amaro, Secretary of War and maker 
of the new army (Illustrated). Beals 


115—SATURDAY EVENING POST 
11 October 1930 
(5) THE BANK oF BANKS. Marcosson 
116—SCRIBNER’S 
December 1930 


a), Ir Lee Hap Not Won THE BATTLE OF 
GETTYSBURG. What would have happened 

in the world crisis of 1914 if the North and 
South had been separate nations? Churchill 


128—NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE BOOKS 
30 November 1930 


(1) Tue LitrLe CoLoNeEL or Peru. Leader of 
revolution [Colonel Sanchez Cerro]. 
Tomlinson 


Section 5 
SUBJECT INDEX 


to 
Catalog of Selected Periodical Articles 


CONTENTS 
Subsection A—Index to Military Subjects 
Subsection B—Index to Subjects of Collateral Professional Interest 


EXPLANATION 
(See also Explanation—Directions for Use, page 57) 


GENERAL.—This section constitutes the subject index to the selected 
periodical articles which are cataloged in Section 4 (page 61). The pur- 
pose of this index is to enable the — of all periodical articles, on 
any particular subject, which have n — during the current 
quarter. As indicated by the above table of contents this index is divided 
into two parts: 

(1) Subsection A indexes, under appropriate subject headings, 
all articles pertaining to military (and naval) matters. These articles 
are selected from all periodicals received by the Library—general 
magazines as well as the professional ones. 

(2) Subsection B similarly indexes articles which, while not of 
strictly military bearing, are of collateral professional interest. The 
articles in this category, however, are confined to those appearing in 
military and naval periodicals because such magazines are not indexed 
in any periodical-index publications issued commercially. For the 
greater number of articles in this category appearing in general (non- 
military) magazines the appropriate periodical indexes in the Library 
should be consulted. [These are listed in LIBRARY BULLETIN NO. 1.] 


SUBSECTION A—MILITARY SuBJECTS.—In this category the subject 
headings are arranged, alphabetically, according to the Library system of 
subject-indexing books and periodicals. All military subjects are grouped 
under certain main headings and these, in turn, are divided into subheadings 
pertaining to the major group. Therefore, in locating periodical articles 
- ary subjects, they should be looked for under the following main 

eadings: 


Armigs [Of the world] 
(General subjects) 

ARMIES UNITED STATES 
{Other countries similarly] 

ARMS AND SERVICES 

ARMS AND SERVICES INFANTRY 
{Other branches similarly] 


ARMS AND SERVICES INFANTRY UNITED STATES 
{Other countries similarly. For topics peculiar 
to an individual country] 


AUXILIARY MILITARY FORCES 
(General. Includes such elements as: CMTC; 
Constabularies; National Guard; Reserves; 
ROTC; ete.]} 


AUXILIARY MILITARY Forces UNITED STATES 
{Other countries similarly] 


FIELD FoRCES 

FrELD ForcES ADMINISTRATION 

FieLp Forces ART oF WAR 

Figip Forces LARGE UNITS 

Fietp Forces Tactics OPERATIONS COMBAT 


History MILItTary-NAVAL 
{Confined to general subjects; includes military 
biography and military geography, general] 


History MIULItaARY-NAVAL UNITED STATES 
[Includes 4 biography and _ military 
geography. Other countries similarly} 
ForRcES IN CAMPAIGN 
{Joint military operations in war; Armies, 
avies (and Air Forces).] 
NATIONAL Forces NAviEs AIR ForcEs 
[General subjects; peace time] 
NATIONAL Forces UNITED STATES 
{Other countries similarly] 
NAVIES 


Navies UNITED STATES 
{Other countries similarly] 

TECHNOLOGY, MILITARY 
[General subjects] 


TECHNOLOGY, MILITARY AERONAUTICS 
{Similarly for: Automotive; Buildings\Construc- 
tion Grounds; Chemicals Gas; Engineering; 
General Medical;; Meteorology; 
Ordnance; hotography; , Signals; ;Vessels; 
Veterinary.] 


War PEACE 


Wars 
{Includes all jwars 
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Most military material, to the professional mind, will fall readily under 
one of the main headings listed. However, to provide for ready finding 
of any military subject, there was published a Supplement to RCMW NO. 38 
which contains an Alphabetic List of Military Terms in common use, 
with specifications as to where such material is located in the subject index. 
This Supplement, obtainable on request, will not be republished and should 


be retained for reference purposes by those who desire this information. 
DIRECTIONS FOR UsE.—In looking up a military subject, select the ap- 

propriate main heading and find this in Subsection A. Or, consult the 

definite term desired, in the Supplement which will direct to the appro- 


priate heading in Subsection A, under which 


rinted articles are entered. 


If the subject matter is non-military in character, consult Subsection 


B, under appropriate headings. 
ENTRIES.— 


Most material is entered under several subject headings; to 


avoid the necessity of printing many times the full data of an article, these 
are covered only once, completely, in the Catalog (Section 4). _ 
The entry under a subject heading gives only the short title of the 


article with reference numbers to the Catalog for full data. 


The figure in 


boldface is the identifying index number of the periodical; that (in curves) 
following the colon, is the serial number of the particular article in that 


periodical. The procedure then: 


(1) With the index number in mind, turn to the Catalog (page 


61) and find the name of the periodical and page number of cataloged 


articles therefrom; 


(2) On the latter page, the particular article is established by the 


serial number. 


A 
ARMIES oe the world] 


. Name of country; 
Arms and Services 
Military’ Forces (National Guard, 
ROTC, Reserves, etc.); 
Field Forces; 
Technology, Military. 
General subjects 
[Only matters of general applicability entered 
under this heading; Ske: Armies ... Name of 
country, for particulars.} 
ABSTRACT TopIcS—GENERAL AND SPECIAL 
The Army and the prophets. 7:(13) 
Modern principles of home defence. 12:(13) 
COMPOSITION AND STRENGTH 
Lange der aktiven Dienstzeit und héhe der 
Friedensstainde. 17:(38) 
Modern principles of home defence. 12:(13) 
PERSONNEL, MILITARY 
Modern principles of home defence. 12:(13) 
ScHooLs, ARMY EpucaTion (For Special 
Service Schools, SEE: Arms and services) 
Amateur generalship. 32:(26) 
bay representation of battles. 
( 
A university for the services. 7:(18 
How to study for College. (25) 


Handelsiiblich 17:(56) 
‘TRANSPORTATIO’ 
Elektrifierung und 17:(42) 


Subsection A 
Index to Military Subjects 


ARMIES Albania 
cs—General 


Abstract top! 
Das albanische heer. 17:(60) 
ARMIES Austria 


10 Jahre Osterreichise Bundesheer. 17:(43) 


ARMIES Bulgaria 
Abstract topics—General and special 
Bulgaria. Cuestiones politicas y militares. 6:(14) 
ARMIES China 
Abstract topics—General 
China: Review of recent events. 16:(33) 
ARMIES France 
Abstract topics—Generai 
France: Grand maneuvers 1930. 16:(35) 
Finance 
, Riistungshaushalt 
Schools, Army 
EcoLe SuPERIEURE DE GUER 
The French Command and Staff School. 39:(12) 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
The West Points of other lands. I—L’Ecole 
Speciale Militaire de St Cyr. 19:(5) 


ARMIES Germany 
Abstract topics—General 
The German Stahlhelms menace of war. 74:(2) 
Reichswehr und kommunisten. 17:(21) 
Watch von Seeckt! 78:(2) 
Soldiers old, soldiers new. 76:(1) 


1930. 


Administrative regulations 
Vereinfachung des Geschiftsverkehrs. 17:(48) 
Personnel 
Der Gesundheitszustand in der Reichswehr und 
im amerikanischen heere. 17:(27) 
ARMIES Great Britain 
Abstract topics—General 


Our mechanized army: A display given before 
the Imperial Delegates. 71:(2) 

The changing army. 4: (12) 

The Army, the Nation, and the Machine. 8:(6) 

The Army and the prophets. 7:(13) 
Composition Organization Strength 

Some notes in the organization and training of 
the British Army—1929. 15:(8) 

The Army in India. 15: (9) 

bb Union Defence Forces of South Africa. 


Military law 
Court-martial procedure. 7:(26) 
Schools, Army Education 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
A university for the services. 7:(18) 
Starr COLLEGE 
How to study for the Staff College. 7:(25) 
Training 
Some notes in the organization and training of 
the British Army—1929. 15:(8) 
The Army Exercises of 1930. 7:(15) 
ARMIES India 
Abstract topics—General 
The Army in India. 15:(9) 
Composition Organization Strength 
The Army in India. 15:(9) 
ARMIES India (Ancient) 
History 
How the Great Mogul made war. 44:(12) 


ARMIES Japan 
Cc 


d. 


Chief 


Sagem: The London Naval Treaty and the 
preme Command Issue. 16:(26) 


ARMIES Jugoslavia 


Abstract topics—General 
Die Wehrmacht Jugoslawiens. 17:(41) 


ARMIES Mexico 


Abstract topics—General 
The Indian who sways 5 Eaton destiny. 112:(3) 


War Department 

The Indian who sways Mexican destiny. 112:(3) 

ARMIES Russia 
Composition Organization Strength 

ee in der Roten Armee. 

ARMIES South Africa 
Abstract topics—General 
a Defence Forces of South Africa. 


ARMIES Spain 


Composition Organization Strength 
Un ee economico de reclutamiento. 


Mobilization Demobilization 
procedimiento economico de reclutamiento. 


Periodical Literature—Subject Index 


Training 
economico de reclutamiento. 
(9) 
ARMIES Turkey 
Abstract topics—General 
— Su dictadura, su politica y su ejercito. 


ARMIES United States 
SEE ALSO: 
Arms and Services; 
Auxiliary Military Forces US (for National 
Guard, Reserves, ROTC, CMTC, ete.); 
Field Forces 
"Military. 
Abstract topics—General 
Military training and crime. 77:(5) 
The Army and news! 32:(25) 


Composition Organization Strength 


er Forces US (National 
Indians ‘in ‘the Army. 18:(2) 


Forts and military establishments 
Fort Benning, Georgia. 21:(12 
Border cavalry stations (Texas: Fort Brown; 
Fort Ringgold; Fort Clark.) 36:(7) 
Personnel 
Der Gesundheitszustand in der Reichswehr und 
im amerikanischen heere. 17:(27) 
Indians in the Army. 18:(2) 


OFFICERS 
Our efficiency report. 32:(38) 
Schools, Army Education 


SEE ALSO: 
Armies US—Trai ing; 
For Special cae hools, SEE: Arms and 
Services. 


COMMAND AND GENERAL STAFF SCHOOL 
The diagrammatic representation of battles. 


5:(6) 
How to study for the Staff College. 7:(25) 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


The Holy Spirit at West Point. 102:(6) 
The Military Academy—Origins. 19:(1) 
The Academy gains recognition. 19:(2) 
The Military Academy 1865—1902. 19:(3) 
West Point, 1900 to 1930. 19:(4) 


Supply 
SEE ALSO: 
Field Forces 
a of Staff control over supplies urged. 
(4) 
The control of industry in war. 52:(5) 
SUBSISTENCE 
A ed of the problems of field messing. 
Training 
Military training and crime. 77:(5) 
War Department 
a Chiefs of branches, See: under Arms and 


Armies US— law; 
ey Military Forces US—National 


uar 
Industrial mobilization. 32:(33) 
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ARMIES United States—War Department 
(continued) 
GENERAL STAFF 
i Chief of Staff control over supplies urged. 


7(4) 
Army’s new Chief of Staff. 77:(3) 
SECRETARY OF WAR 
When Mr. Baker made war. 1:(1) (2) (3) 


ARMS and Services 
Branches 
{Includes topics pertaining to more than one 
branch] 


ANIMALS EQUITATION TRAINING 
The Italian system of equitation. 16:(39) 
ARMORED CAR UNITS 
SEE ALSO: 
Arms and Services Cavalry France; 
Arms and Services Cavalry US; 
Arms and Services Tanks Great Britain; 
Technology, Military Ordnance—Armored 


cars. 
Armored cars. 46:(5) 
PROTECTIVE AND DEFENSIVE MEASURES All arms 
Protection contreles gaz. 42:(10) 
SpeciAL SERVICE SCHOOLS 


wet  ceamane and schools for more than one 
ranch 
representation of battles. 


ARMS and Services Air Arm 
SEE ALSO: 
National Forces Air Forces; 
Technology, Military Aeronautics. 
Abstract topics—General and special 
Air Foree—Army or Navy? 5:(5) 
Organization 
The organization of division aviation. 32:(28) 
Tactics Traini Cc ethod 


Elektrifierung und Luftbedrohung. 17:(42) 
L’ Aviation et les troupes légéres. 14:(11) 


Cas concret d'emploi de et de 


la D.T.C.A. au Corps d’ soe, 4:(20) 
Joint antiaircraft Air exe’ Abe’ 
Proving Ground, May 12-17, 1930. 39:(8) 


Driving home the bom ardment attack. 39:(9) 
Air Foree—Army or Navy? 5:(5) 
Airplanes and armies. 7:(14) 
Air exercises 1930. 7:(21) 
The Air Exercises, 1930. 12:(18) 

Weapons Armament Technique 
Aeroplanes and armies. 7:(14) 


ARMS and Services Air Arm Chile 
Abstract topics—General and special 
Chile. 6:(15) 


ARMS and Services Air Arm France 
Abstract topics—General and special 
Luftfahrt-Rundschau. 17:(29) (46) 


Francia. Proyecto de ley “Organi 
general de las fuerzas aéreas.” 6:(10) 


ARMS and Services Air Arm Germany 
Abstract topics—General and special 
Luftfahrt-Rundschau. 17:(29) (46) 


ARMS and Services Air Arm Great Britain 


Abstract topics—General and special 
Luftfahrt-Rundschau. 17:(29) (46) 
Inglaterra. Aeronautica: Colegio de E.M. de las 
les Fuerzas Aéreas de Andover. 6:(11) 
Air Force—Army or Navy? 5:(5) 


ARMS and Services Air Arm Switzerland 


Abstract tapics—General and special 
Luftfahrt-Rundschau. 17:(29) 


ARMS and Services Air Corps United States 
Abstract topics—General and special 
New Navy air policy alters shore status. 2:(5) 

Luftfahrt-Rundschau. 17:(29) (46) 
What’s the matter with aviation? 110:(6) 


ARMS and Services Artillery 


SEE ALSO: 
Coast artille 
Technology, Military Ordnance. 
Antiaircraft artillery 
ABSTRACT Topics 
Future coast artillery. 39:(11) 
Tactics TRAINING COMBAT METHODS 
Cas concret de “4 et de la 
D.T.C. Corps d'Armee. 
La defensa (D.A.A.). 22: (35) 
Anti-aircraft defense. 40:(10) 
Joint antiaircraft Air Corps exercises, A 
Proving Ground, May 12-17, 1930. 33.1 (8) 


Command and staff 


Les possibilites des liaisons radioterrestres dans 
l'artillerie divisionnaire. 42:(7) 


Organization 
of . . . radio-telephony . . . 


lo: a 
men organization and employment 


Special artillery 
The mechanized field battery. 41:(5) 
Tactics Training Combat methods 
Tankabwehr durch Infanterie. 17:(19) 
Zusammenfassung des Artilleriefeurs. 17:(24) 
Etude sur un cas concret de l'emploi de |’artil- 
lerie dans une attaque. 42:(6) (9) 
aphorismes attilleric. 42:(11) 
Idées d’Artilleur. 34:(15 
La cooperation infanterie artillerie dans la 
defensive. 34:(17) 
Field artillery progress. 40:(6) 
Use of gas by artillery. 40:(7) 
“Discuss effect of . . . radio-telephony . 
equipment, and employment ot 
ery.”’ 41: 
ractical study of co-operation between 
The i Nery and infantry. 41:(8) 
PROTECTIVE AND DEFENSIVE MEASURES 
Efficacite contre les chars d'un tir d’artillerie a 
grande distance. 42:(5) 
Transport Trains 
Pierd oder Zugmaschine? 17:(36) 

Weapons Armament Technique 
Tankabwehr durch Infanterie. 17:(19) 
Zusammenfassung des Artilleriefeurs. 17:(24) 
Efficacite contre les chars d'un tir d’artillerie a 

grande distance. 42:(5) 
Les possibilites des liaisons radioterrestres dans 
l'artillerie divisionnaire. 42: 
Use of by artillery. 40:(7) 
The universal gun and mount, T3. 52:(8) 


“Discuss effect of . radio-telephony .. . on 
equi ment, aerFanization and employment of 
artillery.” 
Survey and brigade concentrations. 41:(6) 
Guns or howitzers? 41:(7) 


ARMS and Services Artillery Japan 
Abstract topics—General and special 
Japanese coast defense. 39:(10) 


Services Artillery US Field Artil- 


Abstract topics—General and special 
Field artillery progress. 40:(6) 
History 
ar ean of the 12th Field Artillery. 


ARMS and Services Cavalry 
Abstract topics—General and special 
Alemania. Una empresa de la Caballeria alemana 
en la guerra mundial. 6:(13) 
Command and staff 
Etude du role de l'officier de renseignements 
régimentaire en campagne. 38:(7) 
SIGNAL COMMUNICATIONS 
Cabeza de comunicaciones y puesto de reunion 
de partes. 22:(28) 
Organization 
Die kavallerie-Einheit? 17 :(32) 
Die Motorisierung der kavallerie. 17:(51) 
Special cavairy 
ARMORED CaR UNITS 
Armored cars. 46:(5) 


Supply 

de +o renseignements 
tude du role de l'officier de 
régimentaire en campagne. 38:(7) 

Tactics Training Combat methods 

Die Motorisierung der kavalerie. 17:(51) 

Kavalleriespitze und _ kavallerie-Verbindungs- 
patrouille. 17:(57) 

Action offensive des deux groupes 4 mitrail- 
leuses du 10e regiment de chasseurs 4 cheval 
dans une qexploitation ‘29 Suillet 
1918). 38:( 

L’Aviation et les troupes légéres. 14:(11) 

Alemania. Una empresa de la Caballeria alemana 
en la guerra mundial. 6:(13) 

Cavalry in modern combat. 36:(6) 

Evacuation of cavalry wounded. 36:(8) 
ABSTRACT Topics—GENERAL AND SPECIAL 

Cavalry units 

Etude du role de l'officier 

régimentaire en campagne. 


Transport 
Die Motorisierung der kavalerie. 17:(51) 
Etude du role de l'officier de renseignements 
régimentaire en campagne. 38:(7) 


Ar t Technique 

Action offensive des deux groupes de mitrail- 
leuses du 10e r le s a cheval 
dans une periods d’exploitation (28 juillet 
1918). 38:( 


ARMS and Services Cavalry United States 
Abstract topics—General and special 
Cavalry in modern combat. 36:(6) 
Border cavalry stations (Texas: Fort Brown; 
Fort Ringgold; Fort Clark.) 36:(7) 


Periodical Literature—Sub_ect Index 


History 
Twelfth Cavalry. 21:(13) 
ARMS 4 Services Chemical 
SEE A 
Technology, Military Chemical 
Abstract topics—General and special 
Poison gas today. 79:(4) 
Tactics Traini c 
Poison gas today. 79:( (4) 
Internationales Verbot des =o 17:(54) 
Protection contreles gaz. 42:(10 
Chemical tactics. 32:(27) 
ARMS and Services Coast Artillery Japan 
Abstract topics—General and special 
Japanese coast defense. 39:(10) 


ARMS and Services Coast Artillery United 
States 


Abstract topics—General and special 
Future coast artillery. 39:(11) 
History 
What we hold we will defend (13th Coast Artil- 
lery). 21:(15) 
ARMS and Services Engineers 
SEE ALSO 
Technology, Military 
Tactics Traini 
von Sperren. 17:(50) 


ARMS and Services Engineers Great Britain 
Schools 


Inglaterra. Escuela de Ingenieria Militar de 
hatham. 6:(16) 


ARMS and Services Engineers US Engineer 
Corps 


Abstract topics—General and special 
Notes on the engineers of the U.S. Army. 45:(11) 
History 
Thirteenth Engineers. 21:(17) 


ARMS and Services Infantry 
SEE ALSO: 
Arms and Services Infantry United States 
(and other countries); 
Arms and Services Tanks United States 
(and other countries). 


Abstract topics—General and special 
The trend of development of infantry. 32:(35) 
Command and staff 
Las comunicaciones de infanteria. 22:(29) 

SIGNAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Ausriistung und Zusammenfeszung neuzeitlicher 
Infanterie- Nachrichtenziige. 17:(34) 
The trend of development of infantry. 32:(35) 


Drill Ceremonies 
“Eliminate the obsolete.” 8:(10) 
Equipment 
Ausriistung und Zusammenfeszun, 
Infanterie- Nachrichtenziige. 1 
Organization 
Kann die krise des Angriffes tibermunden 
werden? 17:(40) 
The trend of development of infantry. 32:(35) 
Special Infantry 
ique de l'infanterie. 14:(10) (18) 


34) 


/ 
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Infantry (continued( 


thad 


ARMS and Services 
Tactics Training C 
Tankabwehr durch Infanterie. 17:(19) 
Kann die krise des Angriffes tibermunden 
werden? 17:(40) 
Die Feuertitigkeit der Schiitzengruppe. 17:(52) 
Un bataillon d'infanterie a l’avant-garde. 14:(19) 
Idees d’Artilleur. 34:(15) 
cooperation infanteria artillerie dans le 
defensive. 34:(17) 
L'Instruction du soldat en vue du combat. 
34:(18) (23) 
Commandement des petites unites d’infanterie au 
combat. 34:(21) 
L’Infanterie sur les routes. 34:(22) 
“Eliminate the obsolete.’’ 8:(10) 
Machine-guns and offensive tactics in mobile 
warfare. 8:(11) 
Las comunicaciones de infanteria. 22:(29) 
The — of rifle anti-aircraft training. 


2(29) 
The trend of development of infantry. 32:(35) 
Combat training. 32:(41) 
The practical study of co-operation between 
artillery and infantry. 41:(8) 
The experimental battalion. 7:(22) 
Individual training. 7:(24) 
ABSTRACT Topics—GENERAL AND SPECIAL 
Ausrtistung und Zusammenfeszung neuzeitlicher 
Infanterie- Nachrichtenziige. 17:(34) 
Transport Trains 
Regimental motor transportation. 32:(42) 
Transport of infantry machine guns. 7:(23) 
Weap Ar t Techni 
Tankabwehr durch Infanterie. 17:(19) 
Kann die krise des Angriffes tbermunden 
werden? 17:(40) 
Die Feuertatigkeit der 17:(52) 
Revue technique: Infanterie. 14:(15) 
Réalisation d'une base de feux. 34:(16) 
cooperation infanterie artillerie dans la 
defensive. 34:(17) 
™ cea of rifle anti-aircraft training. 


The trend of development of infantry. 32:(35) 

Infantry fire. 32:(44) 

A gms on ~ masking of infantry small arms 

re. 

uaaheee and offensive tactics in mobile 
warfare. 8:(11) 

The experimental! battalion . 7:(22) 

Transport of infantry machine guns. 7:(23) 


ARMS and Services Infantry United States 
SEE ALSO 
Arms nat Services Infantry 
History 
Twelfth Infantry, tried and true. 21:(11) 
Thirteenth Infantry. 21:(16) 
School, Infantry 
Fort Benning, Georgia. 21:(12) 
ARMS and Services Medical 


SEE ALSO: 
Technology, Military Medical; 
Technology, Military Veterinary. 
Tactics Training Combat thod 
Protection contreles gaz. 42:(10) 
Medical tactics of the future. 51:(4) 
Evacuation of cavalry wounded. 36:(8) 


ARMS and Services Medical Germany 
Abstract topics—General and special 
Der Gesundheitszustand in der Reichswehr 


und im amerikanischen heere. 17:(27) 


ARMS and Services Medical US Medical 
Department 
Abstract topics—General and special 
Der Gesundheitszustand in der Reichswehr und 
im amerikanischen heere. 17:(27) 
ARMS and Services Ordnance US Ordnance 
Department 
Abstract topics—General and special 
Industrial relations of ordnance. 52:(6) 
Educational orders for munitions. 52:(7) 
t of army ord 52:(9) 
ARMS and Services Quartermaster 
Organization 


Motor Chief outlines tactical points for trans- 
port in war. 49:(4) 


he dev 


ARMS Services Signals 
SEE A 
Military Signals 
Equipment 
Ausriistung und neuzeitlicher 
Infanterie- :(34) 


Tactics Traini Cc 
Cabeza de cominicaciones y puesto de reunion de 
partes, 22:(28) 
ARMS and Services Signals France 
Abstract topics—General and special 
The signal service of the French Army. 46:(2) 


ARMS and Services Signals United States 
Abstract topics—General and special 
builds its own telephone systems. 


Schools 
ef education for Signal Corps Officers. 32: 


ARMS and Services Tanks 


SEE ALSO: 
Technology, Military Ordnance—Tanks 
Tactics Training Combat methods 
Taktische Aufgabe 6. 17:(28) 
Lésung der taktischen Aufgabe 6. 17:(31) 
Besprechung der taktischen Aufgabe 6. 7: (37) 
Taktische Aufgabe 7. 17:(44) 
Lésung der taktischen Aufgabe 7. 17:(49) 
Besprechung der yy Aufgabe 7. 17:(55) 
Efficacite contre les chars d'un tir d’artillerie a 
grande distance. 42:(5) 
March discipline of tank corps. 35:(5) 


AUXILIARY Military Forces Germany 
Abstract topics—General and special 
The German Stahlhelms menace of 


The Fascist movement in Germany. 3 
Soldiers old, soldiers new. 76:(1) 


AUXILIARY Military Forces Great Britain 
Territorial Army 
Some notes on the organization and training of 
the British Army—1929. 15:(8) 
AUXILIARY Military Forces Haiti 
Garde d’Haiti 
The year in Haiti. 56:(3) 


AUXILIARY Military Forces Nicaragua 
Guardia Nacional 
The Nicaraguan situation (with map). 56:(2) 


AUXILIARY Military Forces Poland 


Pre-military citizen forces 
ee Vorbereitung der polnischen Jugend. 


AUXILIARY Military Forces United States 


CMTC 


Military training and crime. 77:(5) 
The genesis of the military training camps. 32: 


ROTC 
Military training and crime. 77:(3) 
Miniature West Points. 78:(1) 
National defense and the educated -— 32:(22) 
The Officers’ Reserve Corps. 32:(34) 


B 


BIOGRAPHY Military-Naval United States 
SEE: History Military-Naval United States— 
Biography 
F 


FIELD Ferces Administration [Theater of 
operations] 
Organization and administration 

Heeresverforgung im kriege. 17:(26) 

Supply 
Revue technique: Intend 14:(17) 
Heeresverforgung im kriege. 17:(26) 
“To the sea’’—and supply. 32:(53) 
A aoe of the problems of field messing. 

) 


Transportation 
Pferd oder Zugmaschine? 17:(36) 
Motor Chief outlines tactical points for transport 
in war. 49:(4) 

HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION 

Maintenance in the field. 8:(7) 
RAILWAYS 
Elektrifierung und Luftbedrohung. 17:(42) 
Zone administration 

Heeresverforgung im kriege. 17:(26) 


FIELD Forces Art of war 


Abstract topics—General and special 

{mateur generalship. 32:(26) 

The effect of weapons on war. 32:(37) 

[The concentrated essence of war. 32:(47) 

Preparatory reflection. 32:(51) 

How the Great Mogul! made war. 44:(12) 
Leadership Morale Psychology 

Tradition und Truppe. 17:(59) 

La guerre sur le plan ~ Ves; rit. 34:(20) 

Amateur generalship. 32 (26) 

Getting things done. 32: isi) 

The effect of weapons on war. 32:(37) 

Battle training = D.O.L. 32:(43) 

Martinet. 32:(45 

Preparatory 32:(51) 

Arms and the man. 55:(11) 

How the Great Mogul made war. 44:(12) 

Principles of war 
The value of time. A principle of war? 7:(17) 


Strategy 
Verwendung von Sperren. 17:(50) 


) 
La defense des frontieres. 23:(21) 
Amateur generalship. 32:(26) 
he trated of war. 32:(47) 
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British land strategy in four great wars—1702- 
1802. 12:(15) 
Tactical organization for war 
SEE: Field Forces Large units 


FIELD Forces Command and staff 


Abstract topics—General and special 
Le seige de Gibraltar pendant l'hiver de 1704- 
1705. 42:(14) 
a Ss aA 
Amateur generalship. 32:(26) 
Getting things done. 32:(31) 
Battle training on D.O.L. 32:(43) 
Preparatory reflection. 32:(51) 


Staff [Field Forces} 
Staff organization afloat. 55:(12) 


FIELD Forces Large units 
Abstract topics—General and special 
APPLICATORY EXERCISES 
Taktische Aufgabe 6. 17:(28) 
Lésung der taktischen Aufgabe 6. 17:(31) 
Besprechung der taktischen Aufgabe 6. 17:(37) 
Taktische Aufgabe 7. 17:(44) 
Lésung der taktischen Aufgabe 7. 17:(49) 
Besprechung der taktischen Aufgabe 7. 17:(55) 
France: Grand maneuvers 1930. 16:(35) 
An observer on Salisbury Plain. 4:(11) 
The Army Exercises of 1930. 7:(15) 
COMBINED ARMS (Functions Maneuvers Roles) 
Zusammenfassung des Artilleriefeurs. 17:(24) 
Artillery 


Efficacite contre les wig d'un tir d’artillerie a 
grande distance. 42:(5 

Etude sur un cas de l'emploi de l’artil- 
lerie dans une attaque. 42:(6) (9) 


FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS 
Changes in Field Service Regulations. 41:(9) 


MOTORIZATION (SEE ALSO: Field Forces Large 
units—Mechanization Mechanized Forces) 


Chronique de l'infanterie. 14:(10) (18) 
Pferd oder Zugmaschine? 17:(36) 
TACTICAL ORGANIZATION 
Influencia de la la t&ctica y la 
organizacion. 22:(27) 
Combat training. 32:(41) 

Tactical mobility—Problems of training. 16:(27) 
WEAPONS ARMAMENT EQUIPMENT 
Influencia de la técnica sobre la tactica y la 

organizacion. 22:(27) (30) 
The effect of weapons on war. 32:(37) 
Corps 
Cas concret d'emploi de l’Aéronautique et de 
la D.T.C.A. au Corps d’Armee. 14:(20) 
Corps, Cavalry 
Die grosze kavallerie-Einheit? 17:(32) 
Alemania. Una empresa de la Caballeria alemana 
en la guerra mundial. 6:(13) 
ADMINISTRATION 
Evacuation of cavalry wounded. 36:(8) 
Division 
Les possibilites des liaisons radioterrestres dans 
l'artillerie divisionnaire. (7) 
The organization of division aviation. 32:(28) 
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FIELD Forces Large units—Division (contd) 
TActTICcs 

Taktische Aufgabe 6. 17:(28) 
Lésung der taktischen Aufgabe 6. 17:(31 
Besprechung der taktischen Aufgabe 6. 17: (37) 
Taktische Aufgabe 7. 17:(44) 
Lésung der taktischen Aufgabe 7. 17:(49) 
Besprechung der taktischen Aufgabe 7. 17:(55) 
Etude sur un cas concret de l'emploi de l’artillerie 

dans une attaque. 42:(6) (9) 

Division, Cavalry 
Die grosze kavallerie-Einheit? 17:(32) 
ADMINISTRATION 

La cavalerie moderne. 38:(6) 
Evacuation of cavalry wounded. 36:(8) 


Mechanization Mechanized Forces 
Our mechanized army: A display given before 
the Imperial Delegates 71:(2) 
1946. Gedanken eines Unmodernen. 17:(25) 
de l'infanterie. 14:(10) (18) 
Tactical mobility—Problems of training. 16:(27) 
An observer on Salisbury Plain. 4:(11) 
The changing army. 4:(12) 
The mechanized force. 4:(14) 
March discipline of tank corps. 35:(5) 
The mechanized field battery. 41:(6) 
The Army Exercises of 1930. 7:(15) 


FIELD Forces Tactics Operations Combat 
Abstract topics—General and special 
Taktische Schwerpunktsbildun; 17:(20) 
La defense des frontieres. 23 23:(31) 
20e Corps a la bataille (20 
Aofit 1914). 23:(22) 
Influencia de la técnica sobre la t&ctica y la 
organizacion. 22:(27) (30) 
Amateur generalship. 32:(26) 
Combat training. 32:(41) 
The concentrated essence of war. 32:( 
Tactical mobility—Problems of taining. 16 16 (27) 
Five days in 1914: A tactical study. 12:(14 
Combat topics in general 
Zusammenfassung des Artilleriefeuers. 17:(24) 
Feindtauschung. 17:(35) 
Tactical mobility—Problems of training. 16:(27) 
OBSTACLES, GENERAL [not field fortifications] 
— Verwendung von Sperren. 17:(50) 
) 


Convoys (Land) 
SEE ALSO 


Joint Forces—Joint operations 
“To the sea’’—and supply. 32:(53) 

Defensive combat 

La defense des frontieres. 23:(21) 


COUNTERATTACK 
La manoeuvre de contre-attaque. 23:(17) (23) 
ORGANIZATION OF THE GROUND (SEE ALSO: 
Technology, Military Engineering) 
nae Verwendung von Sperren. 17:(50) 


Fortifications, Permanent (Tactical) 
Le siege de ca” pendant l’hiver de 1704- 
1705. 42:(14) 
ae yr de la citadelle d’Anvers en 1832. 14: 
) 
sive combat 
Taktische Schwerpunktsbildung. 17:(20) 
oe Verwendung von Sperren. 17:(50) 
) 
MEETING ENGAGEMENT 


Un combat de rencontre: Monthyon. 23:(20)(24) 


—80— 


Overseas itions 
SEE ALSO 


Joint Forces—Joint operations 


Operaciones combinadas. 22:(32) 
La defensa antiaerea (D.A.A.). 22:(35) 


Protective and defensive measures 
Protection contreles gaz. 42:(10) 
ANTITANK 
Efficacite contre les chars d'un tir d'artillerie a 
grande distance. 42:(5) 


Reconnaissance [Counterr 
L’Aviation et les troupes légéres. 14:(11) 
Security 
Outposts 
The outpost at Virton. 32:(30) 
Special warfare 


Stellungskrieg oder 17:(33) 
La campagne Arabe. 14:(13) 


HISTORY Military-Naval 


[Includes: Military biography; Military geog- 
raphy] 


EE ALSO: 
History Military-Naval ... (Name of country); 
Wars. 


Abstract topics—General and special 
The elimination of war. 15:(7) 
History 
ABSTRACT Topics—GENERAL AND SPECIAL 
Battle training on D.O.L. 32:(43) 
Historical parallels. 40:(8) 
representation of battles. 
; Military geography 
{Involving more than one country] 
Land ohne Grenzen. 17:(18) 
Historical parallels. 40:(8) 


HISTORY Military-Naval Argentina 


History 

South America in revolt. 75:(1) 

South America explodes. 110:(9) 

New boss of the Pampas [General Uriburu— 
the new strong man of Argentina]. 111:(2) 

Revolution in South America. ) 

La revolucion del 6 de Septiembre desde el 

punto de vista militar. 22:(34) 

EI desfile del dia 12 y — homenajes al Ejército 
y a la Armada. 22:(36 

Results of recent edbitiiiien activities in 
South American countries. 16:(45) 


HISTORY Military-Naval Belgium 


History 
ao, — de la citadelle d’Anvers en 1832. 14:(12) 


an militaires de la Révolution de 1830. 
HISTORY Military-Naval Bolivia 
History 
South America explodes. 110:(9) 
Revolution in South America. 68:(3) 
Results. of recent revolutionary activities in 
South American countries. 16:(45) 
HISTORY Military-Naval Brazil 
History 
South America in revolt. 75:(1) 
Civil War in Brazil. 79:(3) 


Results of recent revolutionary activities in 
South American countries. 16:(45) 
South America explodes. 110:(9) 
Revolution in South America. 68:(3) 
Brazil: Political-military situation growing out 
of March 1930 elections. 16:(34) 
HISTORY Military-Naval China 
History 
China: Review of recent events. 16:(33) 
China: Prospects of neace. 1 ) 
China since the of the republic. 


§4:(4) 
Civil War in China: Its causes and a cure. 5:(7) 
HISTORY Military-Naval Cuba 
History 
El Sitio de Cascorro. 13:(2) 
Cronicas de la Guerra de Cuba. 13:(3) (6) 
De la Guerra Grande en Cuba. 13:(5) 
HISTORY Military-Naval Europe 
History 
Historical parallels. 40:(8) 
HISTORY Military-Naval France 
Biography, Military-Naval 
[Foch] General Foch at the Battle of the Marne 
1914. 12:(17) 
HISTORY Military-Naval Germany 
Biography, Military-Naval 
Seeckt] Watch von Seeckt! 78:(2) 
Wilhelm II] The truth about the Kaiser. 104:(2) 
Military geography 
Land ohne Grenzen. 17:(18) 
HISTORY Military-Naval 
History 
bb 79 Su dictadura, su politica y su ejército. 
HISTORY Military-Naval Haiti 
History 
The year in Haiti. 56:(3) 
HISTORY Military-Naval India (Ancient) 
History 
How the Great Mogul made war. 44:(12) 
HISTORY Military-Naval Mexico 
Biography, Military-Naval 
Ne Fight and flight with Villa. 110:(2) 
Vv 


Greece 


illa} It happened in Monterey. 110:(3) 
illa] The death of Mickey McGuire. 110:(4) 
Villa] The TO) of the last Brigade of Romance 
Riders. 110 


" ht and flight with Villa. 110:(2) 
appened in Monterey. 110:(3) 


The eath of Mickey McGuire. 110: 24) 
he charge of the last Brigade of Romance 
Riders. 110:(5) 


HISTORY Military-Naval Morocco 


History 
La politique des grands caids au Maroc. 23:(19) 
HISTORY Military-Naval Nicaragua 
History 
Reconstruction in Nicaragua. 70:(2) 
The Nicaraguan situation (with map). 
HISTORY Military-Naval Peru 
Biography, Military-Naval 
[Cerro] The little colonel of Peru. 128:(1) 


56:(2) 
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History 
South America explodes. 110:(9) 
The little colonel of Peru. 128:(1) 
Revolution in South America. 68:(3) 
ults of recent revolutionary activities in South 
American countries. 16:(45) 
HISTORY Military-Naval South America 
History 
South America explodes. 110:(9) 
Revolution in South America. 68:(3) 
Results of recent revolutionary activities in 
South American countries. 16:(45) 
HISTORY Military-Naval Turkey 
History 
Turquia. Su dictadura, su politica y su ejército. 
(17) 


HISTORY Military-Naval United States 
Biography, Military-Naval 
Baker] When Mr. Baker war. 1: (1) (3) 
Bliss} A soldier who worked for peace. 
MacArthur] Army's new of (3) 
York] Turkey match. 32:(23 


History 
The Nicaraguan situation (with map). 56:(2) 
The year in Haiti. 56:(3) 
HISTORY Military-Naval 
Texas 


History 
Texas had a navy of its own. 77:(7) 
HISTORY Military-Naval Venezuela 
Biography, Military-Naval 
[Bolivar] Simon Bolivar. 32:(49) 


JOINT Forces in campaign Armies—Navies 
[—Air Forces) 
General subjects 
JOINT 


Operaciones combinadas. 22:(32) 
Le siege de pendant I’hiver de 1704- 
1705. 42:(14 
La defensa a (D.A.A.). 22:(35) 
United States 


JOINT Forces in campaign 
(Army—Navy) 


United States 


+i Sond 


New Navy air policy alters shore status. 2:(5) 


N 


NATIONAL Forces Armies Navies Air forces 
SEE ALSO: 
Joint forces in campaign; 
National Forces Name of country. 
General subjects 
ABSTRACT Topics—-GENERAL AND SPECIAL 
A university for the services. 7:(18) 


NATIONAL DEFENSE MILITARY—NAVAL— 
Arr POLiIciEs 


Land ohne Grenzen. 17:(18) 
NATIONAL MOBILIZATION 


{Includes: Conscription; Industrial mobilization 
(international); Mobilization of capital and 
manpower (international).} 

Handelstiblich oder kriegsbrauchbar? 17:(56) 

Separate air forces (in general) 

Air Forece—Army or Navy? 5:(5) 
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NATIONAL Forces Chile 
Separate air forces 
Chile. 6:(15) 

NATIONAL Forces France 
National Defense Military-Naval policies 
Reflexions sur la Defense Nationale—A propos 

du Livre du General von Seekt. 73:(1) 
vee National policy and disarmament. 16: 

Separate air forces (in general) 
Francia. Proyecto de ley sobre “Organizacion 

general de las fuerzas aéreas."’ 6:(10) 

NATIONAL Forces Germany 
National defense Military-Naval policies 
Land ohne Grenzen. 17:(18) 

Modern principles of home defence. 12:(13) 
National mobilization 
INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 
Handelsiiblich oder kriegsbrauchbar? 17:(56) 


NATIONAL Forces Great Britain 
National defense Military-Naval policies 


The Army, the Nation, and the Machine. 8:(6) 
The defence of the civil population. 12:(16) 


Separate air forces (in general) 
Inglaterra. Aeronautica: Colegio de E.M. de las 
Reales Fuerzas Aéreas de Andover. 6:(11) 
Air Force—Army or Navy? §:(5) 
NATIONAL Forces Japan 
Command and direction 


Japan: The London Naval Treaty and the 
elle Command Issue. 16:(26) 


(in general) 


NATIONAL Forces Spain 
National mobilization 
Ansenact Topics 


Un pr imiento ico de reclutamiento. 
6:(9) 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 
Un dimient ico de reclutamiento. 
6:(9) 
MOBILIZATION OF MANPOWER 
economico de reclutamiento. 


NATIONAL Forces United States 
Navy) 
National defense Military-Naval policies 
New Navy air policy alters shore status. 2:(5) 
America needs awakening! 77:(4) 
Peace by unpreparedness. 77:(6) 
National defense and the educated man. 32: 


(Army— 


National mobilization 
INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 
Industrial mobilization. 32:(33) 
The control of industry in war. 52:(5) 
Industrial relations of ordnance. 52:(6) 
Educational orders for munitions. 52:(7) 
NAVIES France 
Aeronautics, Naval 
Francia. Proyecta de ley sobre “Organizacion 
general de las fuerzas aéreas.”’ 6:(10) 
NAVIES Great Britain 
Aeronautics, Naval 
Air Force—Army or Navy? 5:(5) 


NAVIES Japan 
Commander-in Chief 
Japan: The London Naval Treaty and the 
Supreme Command Issue. 16:(26) 
NAVIES Turkey 
Abstract topics—General and special 
tay Su dictadura, su politica y su ejército. 
:(17) 
NAVIES United States 


SEE ALSO: 
Navies—Naval warfare; 
Navies—General subjects—-Technology, 
Naval. 


Aeronautics, Naval 
New Navy air policy alters shore status. 2:(5) 
Organizations 
Fleet reorganization details made public. 2:(3) 


NAVIES United States Marine Corps 
History 
The Nicaraguan situation (with map). 56:(2) 
The year in Haiti. 56:(3) 
Schools 
Course at Marine Corps School. 


T 


TECHNOLOGY, Military Automotive 
[Includes gas, oil, lubricants] 
Motor Chief — tactical points for trans- 
port in war. 49:(4) 
Maintenance in the field. 8:(7) 
TECHNOLOGY, Military Chemicals Gas 
Poison gas today. 79:(4) 
Use of gas by artillery. 40:(7) 
The chemistry of war. 7:(16) 
TECHNOLOGY, Military Engineering 
Fortifications 
DEMOLITIONS 
<P Verwendung von Sperren. 17:(50) 
) 


Routes 
BRIDGES BRIDGING 
Caleulo de los elementos de un aa tipo sobre 
pilotes para 10 toneladas. 22:(31) 
Topography Surveying 
Mars MaAppiInG 
Aerial photographic mapping. 44:(14) 
Map reference systems. 8:(8) 
TECHNOLOGY, Military Medical 
Protection gaz. 42:(10) 
Apuntes sobre el “‘Arma Bacteriologica.”” 22:(33) 
Hygiene Sanitation 
Revue technique: Service de sante. 14:(16) 


Military Ordnance Muni- 
tions 
Abstract topics—General and special 
The control of industry in war. 52:(5) 
Industrial relations of ordnance, 52:(6) 
Educational orders for munitions. 52:(7) 
The development of army ordnance. 52:(9) 
Ammunition Pryotechnics 
Use of gas oy artillery. 40:(7) 


Tankabwehr durch fanaa 17:(19) 


Armored cars 

Armored cars. 46:(5) 

Across the 7 Plateau in “Guy” armoured 
cars. 35: 

Artillery armament 

Raketenbatterien? 17:(53) 

Nouveaux obusiers lourds de campagne de 15 
em 22 calibres, mod. 1929, de l’artillerie 
danoise. 42:(15) 

The universal gun and mount, T3. 52:(8) 

Guns or howitzers? 41:(7) 

Small arms 

Fusil automatique Pedersen. 42:(13) 

Tanks Armament 
Ideas for a tank. 32:(39) 


TECHNOLOGY, Military Signals 
SEE ALSO: 
Technology, Military Meteorol 
Technology, Military Photograp 4 
Animal transmission 


Der Brieftaubendienst und seine Weiterent- 
weieane auf Grund der kriegserfahrungen. 


WwW 


WAR PEACE 
Abstract topics—General and special 
oa Pratt analyzes world peace outlook. 


Causes of war 
The elimination of war. 15:(7) 


International law 


For topics under this head pertaining to a par- 
ticular war SEE: under that war; e. for 
league of Nations, SEE: under Wars World 

ar. 


ABSTRACT Topics 
Revolution, recognition and intervention. 68:(2) 


INTERVENTION 

Revolution, recognition and intervention. 68:(2) 
Laws or WAR 

Internationales Verbot des Gaskrieges. 17:(54) 


Prevention of war 
ABSTRACT Topics 
The elimination of war. 15:(7) 


DISARMAMENT 
A world enigma at Geneva. 112:(2) 
he Disarmament Commission reports. 69:(1) 
Le probléme de la reduction des armements 
devant la Societe des Nations. 14:(22) 
The League of Nations: Reduction and limita- 
tion of armament. 16:(36) 
— National policy and disarmament. 16: 
Disarmament and economics. 7:(19) 


Resources, Military 
Disarmament and economics. 7:(19) 


INDUSTRIES, MILITARY INDUSTRIALISM 
The control of industry in war. 52:(5) 
Industrial relations of ordnance. 52:(6) 
Educational orders for munitions. 52:(7) 


WARS... 
Explanatory notes 
Wars BC, are entered under WARS ANCIENT. 
All wars since the Christian era (AD) are 
entered generally with respect to location and 


Periodical Literature—Subject Index 


should be looked for accordingly in the fol- 
lowing areas: 

AFRICA 

ASIA 

CENTRAL AMERICA 

EuRoPre 

Mexico 

SourH AMERICA 

UNITED STATES 

West INpIEs 


Minor internal affairs and unimportant cam- 
ey which are not found under Wars should 
looked for under History Military-Naval; 
e.g., History Military-Naval Great Britain. 
Major modern wars, whose entries are qnely 
to be numerous, have these arra 
subject groups, as follows [SEE Wars World 
War for example]: 
A—General topics 
B—Special topics 
C—Civil history 
io-economic history 
D—Joint National forces 
E—General military history 
Commanders 
Military forces 
F—Zone of Interior 
G—Arms and services 
H—AMilitary conduct of war 
Field Forces 


J—Campaigns and battles 
K—Technology, Military 
L—Naval history 


WARS AFRICA Boer War (1899-1902) (South 
African War) 
G—Arms and services 
CAVALRY 


Raising the siege in the Boer War (French’s 
dash on Kimberley). 36:(10) 


INFANTRY 
Raising the si in the Boer War (French’s 
dash on Kimberley). 36:(10) 
J—Campaigns and battles 
1900 
Raising the siege in the Boer War (French’s 
dash on Kimberley). 36:(10) 
WARS AFRICA Morocco 
Campaigns (1919- ) 
La politique des grands caids au Maroc. 23:(19) 
WARS ASIA India 
Sepoy Rebellion [Indian Mutiny] (1857-1858) 
The Oudh campaign of 1859. 37:(2) 
A subaltern in the Indian Mutiny. 45:(12) 
WARS EUROPE 18th Century 
War of the Spanish Succession (1702-1714) 


Le siege de eume pendant l’hiver de 1704- 
1705. 42:(14) 


Seven Years’ War (1756-1763) 
British land strategy in four great wars—1702- 
1802. 12:(15) 

WARS EUROPE Napoleonic Wars (1795-1815) 
E—General military history Commanders 
COMMANDERS 
The Napoleonic cavalry and its leaders. 37:(3) 

G—Arms and services 
CAVALRY 
The Napoleonic cavalry and its leaders. 37:(3) 
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WARS EUROPE France—Germany (1870- 


1871) 
G—Arms and services 
SIGNALS 
The German signal communications in 1870. 
12:(20) 
WARS EUROPE Greece-Turkey (1919-1922) 
Sa dictadura, su politica y su ejército. 
WARS UNITED STATES Civil War (1861-1865) 
B—Special topics 
Fiction Humor 
If dan it not won the battle of Gettysburg. 
G—Arms and services 
ENGINEERS 
The Confederate Engineers. 44:(13) 
J—Campaigns and battles 
1863 
Retrospect: Vicksburg. 32:(32) 
1864 
“To the sea’’—and supply. 32:(53) 
WARS UNITED STATES Spanish-American 
War (1898) 
A—General topics 
The Holy war of 1898. 102:(7) 
Para la Historia de Baracoa. 13:(4) 
wane STATES Mexican Operations 
Punitive Expedition (1916) 
When Mr. Baker made war. 1:(1) (2) (3) 


WARS WEST INDIES 
Cuba 
El Sitio de Cascorro. 13:(2) 
Cronicas de la Guerra de Cuba. 13:(3) (6) 
De la Guerra Grande en Cuba. 13:(5) 
WARS WORLD WAR (1914-1918) 
A—General topics Collected works 
The defence of the civil population. 12:(16) 
B—Special topics 
Fiction HuMor 
If ps had not won the battle of Gettysburg. 
PROPAGANDA 
The defence of the civil population. 12:(16) 
PERSONAL NARRATIVES (minor) (SEE: E— 
Commanders, for major personal narratives) 
A doughboy 111:(1) 
Turkey match. 32:(23) 
Battery ““E” goes to war. 40:(9) 
C—Civil history 
Socio-economic history 
CAUSES 
The coming of the war. 68:(1) 
POLITICS AND DIPLOMACY 
The coming of the war. 68:(1) 
RESULTS 
League of Nations 
A world enigma at Geneva. 112:(2) 
The Disarmament Commission reports. 69:(1) 


Le probléme de la reduction des armements 


devant la Societe des Nations. 14:(22) 


he League of Nations: Reduction and limita- 


tion of armament. 16:(36) 


REPARATIONS AND INDEMNITIES 
The bank of banks. 115:(5) 
Germany: Possibility of a reparations Mora- 
torium. 16:(41) 
Treaties 
Bulgaria. Cuestiones politicas y militares. 6:(14) 


E—General military history Commanders 
SEE ALSO: 
J—Campaigns and battles 


COMMANDERS’ (Biography and _ narratives) 

The truth about the Kaiser. 104:(2) 

“Lafayette, we are here.” 110:(7) 

— on Sanders and Sir Ian Hamilton. 32: 
) (52) 

When Mr. Baker made war. 1:(1) (2) (3) 

a = at the Battle of the Marne 1914. 


GENERAL MILITARY HISTORY 


La Historia Oficial Alemana de la guerra mundial 
y la publicacion del VI tomo de la misma. 


:(8) 
Italian military histories. 32:( 
When Mr. Baker made war. : a) (2) (3) 


F—Zone of the Interior 
ARMY COMMAND AND DIRECTION WAR 
PARTMENTS 
When Mr. Baker made war. 1:(1) (2) (3) 


G—Arms and services 
ARTILLERY 
L’Artillerie l’offensive en guerre de position. 
42:(8) (12) (16) 
Battery “E" goes to war. 40:(9) 
CAVALRY 
La cavalerie wreeuee la veille de la bataille 
des Ardennes. 38:(5) 
Action offensive des deux groupes de mitrail- 
leuses du 10e regiment de chasseurs 4 cheval 
dans une d’exploitation (28 juillet 


Ala wick de LaSalle. 38:(9) 

Alemania. Una empresa de alemana 
en la guerra mundial. 6 

Evacuation of caval foe 36:(8) 

The pursuit to Mosul, October 1918. 8:(9) 

combat at Jaroslavice III-VIII. 


INFANTRY 
Turkey match. 32:(23) 
Th = 30th Infantry, and Hill 204. 


MEDICAL SERVICE 


Another “‘Lost” Battalion. 109:(1) 
Evacuation of cavalry wounded. 36:(8) 
SIGNALS 
AEF telephone and telegraph system. 46:(3) 
Wire communications during the Meuse— 
_Argonne offensive. 46:(4) 
al communications of the Third Division 
during the defensive phase of the Second 
Battle of the Marne, July 1918. 46:(6) 
Wireless telegraphy in the Canadian. Corps in 
France. 15:(10) 


The first French tanks in action: Nivelle offen- 


= 12: 


H—Military conduct of the war in the field 


Theaters of operations Field Forces 
{[See: Wars World War United States—H, for 
special arrangement, AEF| 


ADMINISTRATION 
Transportation 
Osterreich-U: Eisenbahnen zu_ kriegs- 
beginn. 17:(30) 
FIELD Forces LARGE UNITS 
[Includes: Operations, records, organization, 
pons, training] 


“Lafayette, we are here. 110:(7) 

The Yanks arrive. 110:(8) 

Through the school of war. 110:(10) 
Armies 


La ler armee allemande dans la bataille de 
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FISCHER, Oberst, German Army.—Antitank defense by infantry. 
{[Tankabwehr durch Infanterie.] (Militiér-Wochenblatt, 18 February 
1930) Abstracted by Lieutenant Colonel E.L. Gruber 


A continuation from the previous number (SEE RCMW No. 38, page 
89). The present fantastic ideas for future employment of tanks are based 
on the experiences of the World War where the infantry was practically 
defenseless against tanks. Today where both infantry and artillery have 
efficient antitank weapons, tanks will be unable to go roaming over the 
battlefield in plain view and without liaison with the assault infantry. 
The accuracy of fire of moving tanks will always be deficient and their 
crushing power against good infantry is limited. The ordnance will always 
be able to produce an effective antitank weapon to meet the requirements 
of the infantry or the artillery. For the infantry this should be a super- 
heavy machine gun of 2 cm. caliber; for the artillery a light mobile rapid 
fire = of 3.7 to 5 cm. caliber. The antitank gun should however, not be 
emplaced in the foremost part_of the combat zone because it could not 
exist there under heavy fire. This is the place for the antitank machine 
gun. The antitank gun supplements the antitank machine gun. It is 
also a suitable accompanying gun. It should be technically and organically 
an artillery unit but attached to infantry regiments and battalions. Suitably 
echeloned in depth, this antitank gun will be able to stop any tank attack. 


Artillery in the offensive in stabilized warfare. [L’Artillerie dans 
l’offensive en guerre de position.] (By Colonel Bruchmuller, trans- 
lated into the French by Major Brunet and Captain Aizier). (X) 
(Revue d’ Artillerie, October 1930) Abstracted by Major V. Meyer 


On this part of the Eastern front, the Russians occupied a bridgehead 
on the left (enemy) side of the Duna River where the river makes a sharp 
right-angled turn. The position was 13 kilometers in depth and 30 in width. 
In the center and in the south the terrain was marshy and full of small 
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woods; in the north, it was more rugged and less swampy than in the south. 
A railroad ran through the northern third of the position and crossed the 
river by a bridge; in addition, there were six highway bridges and two ferries. 

The Russians were strongly organized for defense with two to four 
positions throughout the sector, each position consisting of several lines. 
The 2d position was in places relatively far from the 1st position, and, in 
other places, relatively near. The 3d and 4th positions consisted practically 
of isolated strong points. The key to the position lay in the fortified heights 
of Gut Rennenberg in the northern third of the sector and close to the river. 

The German position was separated from the Russians by marsh and 
flat lands. On the south, was a large lake, the Stau-See; between this lake 
and a town named Roshe, the lines were 2 to 3 kilometers apart separated 
by low, marsh terrain. From Roshe (the narrow defile where the Germans 
made their penetration) to the town of Rudisait the lines were 50 to 200 
meters apart. 

The 14th Bavarian Infantry Division attacked on the right, the 105th 
Infantry Division on the left on a one-kilometer front! The 4th Cavalry 
Division attacked north of the railroad and was ordered to mop up the bridge- 
head and to exploit the break-through. 

An artillery specialist planned the attack, and the corps chief of staff 
saw to it that the infantry accepted the advice and plans of this specialist. 

There were 260 minenwerfers and 80 batteries of artillery used in the 
attack. The ratio of the former to the latter was out of all proportion, but 
was necessary owing to the limited amount of artillery. The minenwerfers 
were used during the artillery preparation for making a feint with their 
fires along the railroad and completely succeeded in fooling the Russians, 
since the real German attack on the south at Roshe came as a complete 
surprise. 

The artillery was grouped as follows: 44 batteries in Groupment A for 
distant fires; 30 batteries in Groupment B for fires in direct support and the 
remainder in Groupment C for various missions. Missions for each group- 
ment were specifically laid down, and Artillery Order No. 2 (quoted on 
pages 434-435 of the Revue) is amazingly complete and well worth studying 
asa eeeceae of detailed instructions for the batteries in preparing the 
attack. 

The article is apes of careful study and gives an excellent idea of the 
precise planning of artillery fire missions in every detail. A splendid map 
accompanies the article. 


Concentration of artillery fire. {Zusammenfassung des Artilleriefeuers.! 
(Militdér-Wochenblatt, 25 February 1930) Abstracted by Lieutenant 
Colonel E.L. Gruber 


The artillery gained a vast amount of experience from the World War. 
But the greatest lesson it learned is the confirmation of a principle which is 
as old as the artillery itself; namely, that decisive results are obtained only 
by mass effect, involving a concentration of fire both in time and space. 
Due to the increased rate of artillery fire, its greater flexibility and longer 
ranges, the application of this principle is more easily attainable now than 
formerly, for the fire of a large number of batteries, distributed over a wide 
and deep zone, can now be concentrated on the decisive terrain feature. 
This concentration of fire is predicated on certain practical conditions such 
as efficient communications, accurate preparation of fire, suitable organiza- 
tion for combat, and good observation facilities. Also the supported 
infantry must know when, where and how long this fire will be concentrated 
so that it may plan its action accordingly. 

There is no doubt that the artillery has found a satisfactory solution 
for its employment in stabilized situations. In the defense, time has been 
available for the seg angen of a number of plans of fire which can be laid 
down on call by front line artillery and infantry observers or by the higher 
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command. All the higher artillery commander has to do is to push, figura- 
tively speaking, a particular button and the corresponding system of defen- 
sive fire will be released. In the attack all batteries are assigned succes- 
sive fire missions in the artillery preparation and the rolling barrage, also 
according to a plan prepared in advance which is closely coordinated with 
the advance of the infantry. Although there is nothing absolutely certain 
in war, nevertheless the fact remains that in the great majority of situations 
the plans for the employment of the artillery were crowned with success. 
This was true more often on the offensive than on the defensive, because 
the attack, being based on a single plan, was easier to execute than the 
defense which involved the proper application of one of several plans. 

In the moving warfare following the period of stabilization, the artil- 
lery was not so fortunate in finding a satisfactory solution. This was in 
part due to the endeavor to apply the same principles developed during 
stabilization to the subsequent moving situations. Certain important 
difficulties were encountered, among them the lack of time for the necessary 
preparatory measures such as reconnaissance, systematic occupation of 
position, preparation of fire and good communications. In stabilized 
situations, the artillery had time to make a detailed study of the terrain; 
a good communications net was available for fire directives; an adequate 
supply of ammunition was on hand at the battery positions. All these 
favorable conditions were lacking in moving warfare. In addition, the 
situation itself was no longer stabilized but was fluctuating every day, some- 
times every hour. 

There are, therefore, certain fundamental differences in the employ- 
ment of artillery in stabilized and in moving situations. In the latter the 
employment of rolling barrages will be impracticable because of their 
rigidity and the great amount of ammunition involved. Fire support will 
be more off-hand and will be based on visual observation. Hence, the 
importance of constantly pushing OP’s well forward and of locating batteries 
near suitable observation in order to shorten the lines of communication 
to the batteries and supported infantry. In moving situations concentra- 
tion of fire is facilitated when there is a wide and extended view of the 
combat zone. Consequently not only artillery battalion commanders but 
also regimental commanders must be well forward at suitable OP’s where 
they can exercise the necessary fire directives to effect a concentration on 
the critical locality and at the proper time. 

In moving situations, a concentration of fire will seldom be effected 
in proper time on orders of higher commanders. The latter can only 
indicate in advance where the artillery must be able to concentrate its fire 
support of the main effort. The division artillery commander must usually 
depend upon artillery regimental commanders to concentrate the fire of 
their battalions at the proper time and place. Battalion commanders 
should not expect to have time for adjusting their batteries shortly before 
a concentration of fire is ordered. As soon as the objective zone is defined, 
the battalion commander should cause his batteries to adjust on important. 
localities so that the battalion can concentrate its fire anywhere within its 
zone by a simple transfer of fire. Battalion and battery commanders must 
be trained to shift fire on their own initiative in order to effect a concentra- 
tion of fire on a critical locality, as the course of combat may demand. This 
can be done with understanding only if these commanders are thoroughly 
acquainted with the infantry scheme of maneuvers and know the successive 
critical objectives in the infantry zone of action. The importance of initia- 
tive on the part of battery and battalion commanders in shifting fire to 
effect a timely concentration is even greater on the defense. To delay in 
this case pending a call from the supported infantry will usually mean a lost 
opportunity for timely support. In moving situations, higher artillery 
commanders must realize that their immediate control of supporting artil- 
] often ceases when they have assigned the tactical missions and the 
objective zones in which the battalions will find their targets. Concentra- 
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tion of fire then depends upon previous training. More time should be 
devoted to this at our firing schools in order to bring out the difficulties of 
effective concentration of fire in moving situations, and the difference in 
methods from that applied in stabilized situations. 


The fire action of the rifle squad. [Die Feuertiatigkeit der Schiitsen- 
gruppe.] (Militdér-Wochenblatt, 11 April 1930) Abstrated by Lieuten- 
ant Colonel E.L. Gruber 


A protest against the present tendency of using the rifle squad. The 
writer points out that the experiences of war are being forgotten. In 
actual combat, fire superiority is gained not with the rifle but with the 
machine gun. The mission of the rifle squad is not to engage in a lively 
fire fight with hostile machine guns, but to work its way forward under 
protection of machine gun fire to within assault distance and close with the 
enemy in shock action. In reply the editor points out that while this was 
done on the Western front, on the Eastern front the old idea of the firing 
line of skirmishers prevailed. On the Western front the tendency of the 
German soldiers in the defense was to drop his rifle and resort to the machine 
gun and the hand grenade in meeting an assault. 


German official history of the World War and the publication of 
the Vith volume. (Under the collaboration of Historical Section of 
the Geographic and History Branch, Spanish War Department). 
{La Historia Official Alemana de la guerra mundial y la publicacion 
del VI tomo de la misma.}] (Guerra y su Preparacion, September 1930) 
Abstracted by Major H. Thompson 


The sixth volume of the German Official History of the World War 
continues the history of the campaign from the fall of 1914, ion both fronts, up 
. - ovember 3d, date of the strong German attacks northeast and southeast 
res. 

ranslators state that on November 4, the German High Command at 
Mezieres had received a report from von Hindenburg (Headquarters at 
Posen) stating that he proposed to check the Russian advance by a 
rapid movement from the lines of the Fortress Posen-Thorn, behind which 
~ —— concentrate new forces for a flank attack, but not mentioning 
the date. 

On the same day, General von Falkenhayn, Chief of the Great General 
Staff, had taken the important decision to continue the attacks against 
Ypres, despite the critical situation on the Eastern Front, believing that 
at that point there was a tangible and visible success, while on the Eastern 
Front, for the moment, the Austro-Germanic forces would have to make 
their best effort with what they had. 

On the following day (November 5) unfavorable reports were received 
from Hindenburg and from the German General Freytag-Loringhoven, as 
to the precarious state of the Austro-Hungarian forces. There was no 
doubt but that the armies on the Eastern Front could not hope to support 
themselves long without aid against the huge Russian forces. 

During the following days Falkenhayn seemed to have arrived at the 
conclusion that the last operations on the Western Front should be detained 
until the middle of November, and that the center of gravity should be 
shifted to the east, the Kaiser also being of this opinion. 

On the 8th, Falkenhayn consulted the Military Transportation Branch 
as to the capacity and readiness of the railroads, and was informed that they 
could handle 4 army corps, simultaneously, each one of 40 trains daily, 2 
to the right wing and one each in two sectors of the center. 

The article continues to quote that Falkenhayn believed he could not 
venture to increase his strength on the Western Front, and for this reason 
elected to try to conquer the Ypres salient, thus gaining extensions of 
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terrain which would permit him to save forces and then transport them to 
the Eastern Front without cracking the morale of the Army. 

The article further adds details of Lt. Col. Hentsch’s trip on the 8th 
November to the Austro-Germanic General Headquarters with written 
instructions, telling the Austrians that the German Great General Staff 
regretted it could not transfer forces then from the west to bolster up the 
Austro-Hungarian forces, but that he, Falkenhayn, expected to start such 
forces, in increments, in about 15 days—some 5 or 6 corps. This is not 
mentioned, the Spanish Staff say, in Falkenhayn’s book. There are terse 
comments on this and on the apparent lack of understanding between the 
German Great General Staff, Hindenburg-Ludendorf and the Austro- 
Germanic General Staff. It is recalled that Hentsch went to Kluck instead 
of von Bulow the 8th of September. 

There are further comments on the details as given in the official ac- 
count of the continued attacks against Ypres from the 10th to the 18th, 
the translators apparently reaching certain conclusions after checking the 
455 459) with the British Official War History (1914, Volume II, pages 

In conclusion the Spanish Historical Section draws their own inferences, 
yield their sympathy to von Falkenhayn, and state that due to the insistence 
of Hindenburg and Ludendorf that the additional troops needed for the 
Eastern Front were sent at a critical state of the Ypres attack and that they 
were the ones who lost the war. 


Illustrative problem on the employment of artillery in the attack. 
{Etude sur un cas concret de |’emploi de |’artillerie dans une attaque.] 
(Revue d’Artillerie) Review and summary of the complete series, by 
Major D.M. Beere 


This ar epee series of articles beginning in the February issue of 
Revue d’Artillerie was concluded in the September number. 

This problem covers the employment of the artillery with an army in 
the attack of an organized position. The army and army artillery orders 
are given and discussed followed by the I Corps and I Corps artillery orders 
(one of the corps making the army main effort). The employment of the 
artillery of one of the divisions of the I Corps is then discussed. The study 
is ended by discussions of the employment of the aviation of the I Corps 
and of the ammunition expenditures of the artillery with the army. 

Following is a summary of the contents of the successive issues: 

(1) February (Volume 105, page 105). 

General and special situation; army orders for the attack; dis- 
cussion of some of the features of the army orders as affecting the em- 
ployment of artillery. 

(2) March (Volume 105, page 197). 

Discussion of the artillery preparation and of accompanying fires 
from the army point of view. 

(3) April (Volume 105, page 359). 

The army artillery orders covering: 

(i) Allotment of reenforcing artillery; 
(ii) General prescriptions governing the employment of corps 
artillery; 
(iii) Organization for combat and missions of army artillery; 
(iv) Prescriptions governing the employment of artillery with the 
army during the various phases of the attack; 
(v) Conduct of counterbattery; 
(vi) Interdiction and harassing fires; 
(vii) Observation; 
(viii) Ammunition expenditures; 
(ix) Coordination between army and corps artillery. 
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Discussion of certain elements of the army artillery orders. 
(4) May (Volume 105, page 481). 

Continuation of the discussion of certain elements of the army 
artillery orders. 
(5) June (Volume 105, eo 573). 

The attack orders of the I Corps (one of the two corps making the 
army main effort). 

Discussion of the I Corps commander’s plan of attack as affecting 
employment of the artillery. 
(6) July (Volume 106, page 5). 
The I Corps artillery orders, covering: 

(i) Allotment of artillery; 
(ii) General prescriptions governing the employment of division 

(iii) Organization for combat and missions of corps artillery. 
Discussion of certain features of the I Corps artillery oders. 
(7) August (Volume 106, page 123). 

discussion of certain features of the employment of the artillery 

with the 2d Division (one of the divisions of the I Corps), in particular, 
organization for combat and displacement forward during the attack. 
(8) September (Volume 106, page 215). 

A discussion of the fires of the 2d Division. oe 

A discussion of the employment of the I Corps aviation. . 
. A discussion of the ammunition expenditures of the artillery with 
the army. 


Modern employment of obstacles. [(Neuzeitliche Verwendung von 
Sperren.| (Militdér-Wochenblatt, 11, 18 April 1930) Abstracted by 
Lieutenant Colonel E.L. Gruber 


The importance of obstacles has tly increased with the advent of 
motorization. If an enemy can be held up for 24 hours by an obstacle, a 
hostile advance of 60 miles may be prevented for that day. Engineer units 
have, therefore, been equipped with the necessary means to execute quickly 
extensive demolitions. 

Obstacles serve either strategical or tactical purposes. Their effect is 
strategical where they limit a hostile pursuit, give greater depth to the zone 
of resistance, or protect the flanks of armies. Such obstacles are usually 
executed along the railroads and the principal routes of communication. 
Their effectiveness depends upon the terrain. Mountainous country and 
important rivers offer the most effective points of ae The pur- 
= of these obstacles is primarily to interrupt the hostile lines of supply. 

actically they may have no local value. For example, the thorough 
destruction of a tunnel will prevent the use of a railroad as a line of supply 
for at least two months but have no effect as a tactical obstacle. Strategical 
obstacles can be applied in all situations even when it is intended to advance 
later over the same zone. The enemy must remove them in order to advance 
as was done by the Russians in 1914 in following up the German retreat from 
Poland, and by the British in 1916-17 in following up the German retreat 
to the Siegfried position. Had the French in 1914 appreciated the value 
of strategic obstacles on the Sambre and Somme and the connecting canals, 
they would have held up the German advance appreciably and seriously 
interfered with the movement of German supplies and reserves, not only 
during the battle of the Marne but also later in the race to the sea. The 
application of effective strategical obstacles requires careful study and 
extensive preparations. Engineers must be given sufficient time for recon- 
naissance, technical preparatory measures, and execution. Great foresight 
is more needed here than in any other engineer operation, particularly in 
making available sufficient engineer personnel and means. 


wine 
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Obstacles serve tactical purposes when they increase the power of 
resistance. Their advantage is generally to the defense. They can not be 
used everywhere but must be applied in accordance with the situation and 
the terrain and depending upon the time and means available. Before 
laying down an obstacle, we must consider the particular hostile element 
which it is intended primarily to obstruct. Motor columns, tanks, cavalry, 
artillery, infantry, all call for different kinds of obstacles. Level and open 
terrain is always difficult for the establishment of effective obstacles. The 
land mine is the simplest and quickest obstacle that can be laid down. A 
squad can block a road with a chain of torpedoes in 20 minutes. Setting 
the torpedoes takes less time than the concealment of the mine. Two 
squads with the aid of two gasoline tree-felling machines can block 100 yards 
of road with abattis in two hours. The detonation of concrete bridges 
requires the most time, and even with the use of boring machines it will take 
about 6 hours to prepare such a bridge for demolition. In favorable terrain, 
inundations are very effective because they cover such a wide front. In 
the 1929 maneuvers, a test was carried out along a certain stream line with 
the assistance of our water-power engineers whereby an area 5 miles square 
was inundated for a depth of 3 feet in 12 hours. 

The necessary technical problems involved in the construction of 
obstacles can not be determined from the map. They require an engineer 
reconnaissance on the ground. Engineer units are now equipped with a 
number of power machines which enable them to accomplish a great amount 
of work in the field. In from 4 to 6 hours an engineer battalion can recon- 
noiter and establish a line of road obstacles to block vehicular traffic on a 
front of 10 miles. The more favorable the terrain, the fewer the engineer 
units required. For engineer work in organizing the ground to be defended 
by an infantry regiment, an engineer company will usually be sufficient. 
Obstacles should always be so sited as to force the enemy to make a wide 
detour or undertake deliberate preparations to clear the obstacle. Power 
machinery and a sufficient amount of explosives are essential. Without a 
boring machine an engineer unit can not accomplish much against modern 
concrete bridges and culverts. In the recent engineer maneuvers, it was 
found that a battalion of three companies required the following explosives 
to establish in favorable terrain a delaying zone 12 miles wide by 2 miles 
deep: 819 torpedoes, 1,760 lbs. of explosives and 330 detonating cartridges. 
The amount of explosives and equipment that will be used is, therefore, 
not in excess of what can be transported in moving situations. 

The value of obstacles is increased by the defense made around them. 
This defence will vary with the missions. Obstacles used in connection with 
a defensive position are placed at tactically favorable points. Obstacles 
used in connection with a delaying action are placed primarily to block the 
routes of advance particularly against motorized elements. In any event 
the purpose of the obstacles should always to be create a zone several 
kilometers deep which will separate the attacking infantry or cavalry 
echelon from its supporting cannon and artillery fire and its combat trains. 
Hence the defender should establish as many successive lines of obstacles 
as practicable and place his line of resistance several kilometers in rear. 
The defender will usually be unable to defend all the obtacles. But the 
most inportant ones which will delay the enemy in capturing the critical 
localities in the outpost should be protected by fire to prevent the enemy 
from clearing the obstacle without molestation. For the protection of these 
obstacles the flanking fire of a few rifle and machine gun squads is sufficient. 
These security detachments hold out until forced to withdraw and thus fall 
back to cover the next obstacle. In this way an irregular barrage line of 
protected obstacles in the outpost zone is established. 

For the attacker, the support of his heavier weapons will be of little help 
in clearing obstacles. These can not be shot away or breached by fire. 
Their removal requires the physical labor of infantry and engineers. The 
attack must be launched on a broad front in order to find the weak and un- 
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protected obstacles and by negotiating them outflank the stronger and pro- 
tected obstacles. A deep zone of obstacles soon tires out the attacking 
troops. Hence provision must be made for a systematic relief by reserve 
infantry battalions and engineer units. The local nature of the infantry 
combat is such that the attachment of artillery is of no value. Usually 
the infantry will find difficulty in using its own accompanying weapons. 
The artillery should be used under centralized control to delay the retire- 
ment of the enemy’s main columns or to neutralize his defensive position 
in rear, particularly on the front of the main attack. 

Technically it is desirable to have the engineers operate under engineer 
control. A centralized engineer control facilitates the maximum exploita- 
tion of the available engineer troops, materiel and machines. Very often 
the operations are of such a nature that only the engineer officer can deter- 
mine where the maximum engineer effort should or must be applied. This 
is particularly true in the case of obstacles whose purpose is more strategical 
than tactical, for example, inundations, interruption of railroads, obstacles 
along main stream lines, etc. 

Nevertheless, in the immediate presence of the enemy the advantages 
of this technical engineer supervision and control must give way to control 
by the local tactical commanders to insure close cooperation between engi- 
neers and supported troops. The status of the engineers will vary, de- 
pendent upon the situation. In some cases it will be advisable to place the 
engineers in direct support of infantry or cavalry just as is done with artil- 
lery. However in the case of engineer detachments operating with security 
detachments protecting successive lines of obstacles, unity of command is 
essential, and therefore such engineer units are attached to the infantry or 
cavalry and come under the direct orders of local infantry and cavalry 
commanders to insure close tactical cooperation. Where engineer units are 
thus attached, the infantry or cavalry commander should use the senior 
engineer officer to insure a proper distribution and centralized control of 
the engineer units. 

Every engineer operation requires a reserve of men, materiel and 
machines. It is the duty of the senior engineer officer to control this 
reserve and by keeping in close touch with the progress of the work to decide 
what allotment of means is to be made in order to accomplish the com- 
mander’s plan of action. The allotment of means is determined by tactical 
and technical requirements. In general, the tactical requirements deter- 
mine where the mass of the means will be employed; the technical require- 
ments determine the distribution of means. 

An engineer battalion engaged in pioneer work should be motorized 
as far as practicable. This is particularly necessary for engineer reconnais- 
sance. The battalions should consist of four companies with a battalion 
combat train, so that complete units may be assigned or attached to in- 
fantry and cavalry smaller units. Within the battalions there should be 
available 3 to 4 tons of explosives, 1,500 land mines, 2 to 3 boring machines, 
12 tree felling machines, numerous circular and crosscut saws, and an 
adequate supply of entrenching tools and barbed wire. 


Tactical exercise No. 6. [Taktische Aufgabe 6.] (Militdr-Wochenblatt 
25 February, 4, 11 March 1930) Abstracted by Lieutenant Colonel 
E.L. Gruber 


TACTICAL EXERCISE No. 6 (Requirement) (25 February 1930) 


Taking the defensive position which has been discussed in previous 
exercises (See RCMW No. 38, page 98) the situation now takes up the 
employment of a tank battalion by the attacker in order to support the 
renewal of the attack by the division reserve. 


[| 
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Requirements: 
(1) Estimate of the terrain for employment of tanks 
(2) Recommendations of the tank battalion commander 
(3) Supplementary reconnaissance to be made. 


TACTICAL Exercise No. 6 (Solution) (4 March 1930) 
Solution to Requirements: 


(1) The tank battalion commander’s study of the terrain shows 
that the forward part of the hostile zone of resistance is very wooded 
and therefore unfavorable for use of tanks. However after this wooded 
zone has been captured tanks can be effectively used in the north part 
of the hostile sector in which part the supporting artillery can also 
place protective fires. Depending upon whether the tanks are used 
initially or later in the attack, two assault positions are available, 
each with suitable routes of approach. 

(2) The tank commander recommends the tenks be engaged after 
the hostile wooded zone in the north part of the hostile sector is cap- 


(3) A tank reconnaissance is made: by the engineers for suitable 
crossings of an intervening stream; by the aviation for locating units 
through the woods, location of hostile artillery, tanks and reserves in 
the zone of tank attack; by the tank staff for routes, assembly and 
assault positions, and probable tank obstacles. 


TACTICAL EXERCISE No. 6 (Discussion) (11 March 1930) 


Discussion of the solution which required an estimate of the terrain 
for use of tanks, and the reconnaissance to be made. It is noted that the 
roo eae is based on the British Training Regulations for employment of 
tan 


Tactical exercise No. 7. [(Taktische Aufgabe 7.) (Militdr-Wochenblatt, 
4,11 April 1930) Abstracted by Lieutenant Colonel E.L. 
ruber 


TACTICAL EXERCISE No. 7 (Requirement) (25 March 1930) 


A continuation of Tactical exercise No. 6. The attack of the division 
has succeeded in capturing the wooded forward zone of the hostile position 
and is held up on the hostile regimental reserve line. The artillery is dis- 
placing forward by echelon and local reserves are deploying to continue the 
attack. The tank battalion is in its assembly position ready to advance. 


Requirements: 

(1) Actions of the tank commander to assure good communications 
in case of an attack 

(2) Actions of the division commander to make sure that the tanks 
can cross an intervening obstacle in case of entry into action 


(3) Decisions of the division commander at 9:00 AM with brief 
reasons; also orders. 


TACTICAL EXERCISE No. 7 (Solution) (4 April 1930) 


Solution of the requirements given in the previous number. 

(1) Actions of the tank battalion commander include measures for 
reconnaissance of routes, crossings and assembly positions; arrangements 
with Engineers for crossing obstacles; liaison with the commander of at- 
tacking infantry regiments; listening in on radio communications between 
aviation, infantry and eee artillery; recommendations to G-3 for 
—— of tanks; airplane reconnaissance by the tank battalion com- 
mander. 
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(2) Orders of the division commander to the division engineers for 
preparations of tank crossings over an intervening obstacle. 

(3) Decisions of the division commander to engage the entire tank 
battalion in the sector of the 8th Infantry since reports indicate that this 
regiment is making the best progress and the terrain in its front insures the 
quickest advance to attain the division’s objective. The immediate em- 
ployment of the tanks at this phase of the action will bridge the period 
mec aes the artillery and heavy weapons of the infantry are displacing 
orward. 

(4) The orders issued by the division commander are fragmentary and 
cover orders to the: 

a. Tank battalion and artillery commanders precribing missions 
(protective fires by the artillery) 

b. Three infantry regiments for continuation of the attack indieat- 
ing direction of main tank effort and prescribing that one infantry 
regiment pass to division reserve 

c. Aviation for battle reconnaissance and reports of progress of 
tank attack 

d. Division signal officer to displace CP and connect with new 
division OP from which division commander can observe the attack. 


TACTICAL EXERCISE No. 7 (Discussion) (11 April 1930) 


Discussion of solution given in previous number: 

(1) In executing the tank reconnaissance certain measures were taken 
by the tank commander but the air reconnaissance had to be done by the 
division. However, when leading tanks are used, certain airplanes will 
have to be placed at the disposition of the tank commander. 

(2) The tank commander remains with the division commander until 
the tanks are committed to action. He keeps in touch with the situation 
through his radio tank and by liaison with division headquarters. He 
maintains direct communication with his companies. 

(3) To avoid delay, the tank commander immediately ordered the 
movement of his battalion forward to its assembly position where orders 
will issue for the attack. 

(4) It is difficult for the division commander from his CP in rear to 
fix the exact time of the tank attack. The solution is, therefore, to have 
the tank commander report to the artillery and adjacent infantry command- 
ers where he will make the attack. The artillery lifts its protective fires 
accordingly from the hostile positions to the hostile batteries and reserve 
in rear. 

(5) Arrangements must be made for a rapid displacement of the 
artillery so that it will be in position to support the tanks when they reach 
their objective. The same applies to the available infantry reserves. 


